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Social service workers realize that when 


the family’s wage earner gets a job again 


he cannot start at scratch on his return to 
prosperity. His debts owed to the grocer, 


the merchant, the landlord may amount a 


to several months’ income. 

The family of moderate means 
may be only $300 or $200 be- 
hind, but whatever the amount, 
the handicap of debt worries must be re- 
moved before the starting line is reached 
on the return toward normal times. 

Modern thinking and modern legisla- 
tion recognize the family’s need for bor- 
rowing power to meet emergencies like 
that now confronting thousands of fam- 
ilies. 

In this city and 89 others there are 
offices of Household, America’s foremost 
family finance organization. To them 
families may come and borrow up to 
$300 on their signatures and the securi- 
ties which are in almost every household, 
and repay their indebtedness at once. 

Their credit is immediately restored. 
They return to the market as buyers with- 
out further delay. And they can repay the 
loan over a period as long as twenty 
months in sums so small that incomes are 
not crippled. 


ern 


Debts need not 
handicap the family’s return 
fo prosperity....- 


Two other 
factors speed 
the family in reaching the goal of pros- 
perity. First, Household has voluntarily 
reduced its charges on loans above $100, 
making the price of money at retail as 
small as is possible through large volume 
and efficient management. 


Second, Household managers, through 
their experience with thousands, give 
sound advice in helping each family to 
expend its income wisely and get out of 


debt as rapidly as possible. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on 
budgeting family income, is offered with- 
out charge in advertisements in news- 
papers of four and three-quarter million 
circulation, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBC network every Tuesday at 
8 P. M., Central Standard Time. Social service workers 
are invited to write for a copy and further facts. 


GQ HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


pebbled Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
. (149 Offices in 90 Principal Cities) . 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you) . . 
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BECAUSE books they need will come 
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In THE past TEN yEaRs the number of Bell telephone 
calls made daily in this country has doubled. 

The American people do not double their use of 
anything unless it returns a dollar’s worth of value 
for each dollar spent. 

A telephone in your home costs only a few cents 
a day. Yet it brings to your service the use of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property and the efforts of 
hundreds of thousands of skilled workers. Fair pay 
to the workers and a modest say on this property 


is all you pay for. There are no speculative profits 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


in the Bell System. Everyone, from the president 
down, works for salary and pride of achievement. 
More than six hundred thousand people are 


shareholders of the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company. There are shareholders in every 


state of the Union. About half of them are women. 
One out of five is a telephone employee. But no one 
owns as much as one per cent of the Aas 

The Bell System, in the best sense of the word, 
is a democracy in industry... 


operated in the best 


interests of the people who use it. 
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The Gist of It 


P [ cm in on Geneva when this issue of Survey 
Graphic reaches you, through a net-work arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company, and you 
will hear Witt1AM Harp. For he breaks in on his 

regular political broadcasting for them, weekly, from 

Washington to take on assignments like the London Arms 

Conference in ’30, the League Assembly in ’31, and now 

the reparations conference and the disarmament con- 

ference. He writes regularly for the Consolidated Press 

Association, and his roots go back to half a dozen edi- 

torial offices and Northwestern University Settlement of 

which he was head in 1901-2. Page 453. 


HAT man with a blue shirt, a square chin and a 

six-day beard opposite you in the streetcar may be 
WHITING WILLIAMS on one of his explorations. Author, 
Republican, member of various learned societies, lec- 
turer at Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, adviser to large employers on personnel and 
publicity relations, he has a genius for getting at the 
point of view of the under-dog. More particularly, in 
its bearings on this article (page 459), Mr. Williams 
was executive secretary of the Cleveland Welfare Fed- 
eration from 1912-17, which gave the initial impulse 
to the community-chest movement. We could commission 
Mr. Williams to make this appraisal the first ten days 
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of the new year by gift of Jesse Isidor Straus of R. H. 
Macy and Company, chairman of the New York Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration. 


HE Department of Public Welfare of Cincinnati 

cares for the homeless unemployed in the Robinson 
Opera House. In December more than thirty thousand 
meals were served and an average of four hundred a 
night were lodged where opera used to be sung. HILDA 
WORTHINGTON SMITH, who writes of it in vivid verse on 
page 462, is director of the Affiliated Summer Schools 
for Women Workers in Industry. 


HE hearings before a Senate Committee on federal 

relief for the unemployed have been front-page 
news for a fortnight. On page 463 PauL U. KELLOGG, 
editor of Survey Graphic, bears witness to the need 
of it, followed by the gist of the testimony of five out- 
standing witnesses. 


OR more than a quarter century JULIUS ROSENWALD and 
GRAHAM TAYLOR have been fellow citizens of the city 
to which they went as young men and for whose better 
interests they have worked without pause. (Page 469). 


N his article (page 472) Lewis L. Lorwin, of the staff 

of the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Insti- 
tution at Washington, D. C., traces the history of eco- 
nomic planning in the Western World. It follows his 
Five-Year Plan for the World in the December Graphic 
and introduces his American Plan which will be pub- 
lished in the March issue. 


HAT spectacular boy, “Two-Gun” Crowley, who 
[Pas execution at Sing Sing, gives a marvelous text 
for the article (page 476) by Ira S. Witz, M.D., who for 
many years has been a student of juvenile behavior both 
in his private practice and as psycho-pediatrician at the 
clinic maintained by the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and 
the children’s health class at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York City. mea 


MALL-TOWN people have been the chief characters 

in ZonA GALE’s novels and stories. Here (page 479) 
she turns to the great ladies of a great city—Jane 
Addams and her group at Hull-House, where Miss Gale 
has been a frequent visitor through the years. 


N his opening message to the New York Legislature, 

Governor Roosevelt found a clue to the way out of 
our troubles in the fact that “there are too many people 
in the larger communities to maintain a decent living for 
all.” He develops the theme and his theory of regionalism 
in the delightfully informal article (page 483) which is 
based on an address given at the dinner marking the 
completion of the Regional Plan of New York. 
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. STEEL 
By Thomas H. Benton 


Pouring molds, tapping a blast furnace, with Bessemer converter in the center 
background, are dramatic scenes in the manufacture of steel that Benton 
chose for this mural in his series of American pictures made last year for 
the new building of the New School for Social Research in New York 
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Ingots and Doles 


By WILLIAM HARD 


SING of the Monongahela and of the Bor- 
ough of Braddock upon it; of coal, coke, 
limestone, iron-ore, steel; of record rushes 
of production and of record rushes of 
“relief.” 

I sing of the American way. 

“These second-generation Slovak-Americans in the Edgar 
Thomson works don’t put their money in their socks any 
more,” said a priest. ‘No! They are investors. Instead 
of socks, stocks.” 

“And their women don’t know how to bake,” said a 
“Telief” agent. “We give them white flour in their ‘relief’ 
rations. They have to learn what to do with it. Some of 
them invite us now to taste the result. They used to be in 
‘the delicatessen. Now they’re in the kitchen.” 

I sing of a dizzy economic amusement-park roller-coaster 
of ups and downs. 

“In ten years in the Edgar Thomson works we made 
eight hundred and seventy-eight new ‘highs’ in production.” 
The speaker was Odd J. H. Hartsuff, superintendent of 
the works. “And in just about the same length of time we 
have spent twenty-four million dollars on new construction.” 

Up and up! And still going up! 

The Edgar Thomson works in the Borough of Braddock 
in the County of Alleghany in the State of Pennsylvania is 


flat-car, white-hot. Its contents have come from the blast 
furnace, the open hearth furnace, the Bessemer converter. It 
is a radiant truncated obelisk of steel, of arrived raw steel. 
On its flat-car it is on its way to the plant’s mills which will 
grasp it with rollers and propel it backwards and forwards 
and squeeze it and knead it into blooms and billets and bars 
and slabs and rails and all other “rolled and finished steel 
products: for sale.” 

We must reverence the ingot. It is a combination of all 
that came before. It is the source of all that comes after. 

The United States Steel Corporation was not daunted 
by the 1930 decline of its ingot production to seventeen 
millions tons. Its capacity for ingot production at the begin- 
ning of the year 1930 was (roughly) twenty-five million 
tons. During the year it increased that capacity by new con- 
struction to (roughly) twenty-six million tons. It addition- 
ally planned still further to increase it, during 1931, to 
twenty-eight million tons. 

Confidence! Courage! People will start buying. Building 
will be freshly “financed.” “Credit” will be pumped into 
railroads, ships, skyscrapers, motor-car installment-purchase 
corporations. The incomes of 1935 will be put in pledge for 
the purchase-contracts of 1933. Debt will revive and mount. 
Prosperity will return and soar. Prepare for it! 

I do it myself in my own small affairs. The Corporation 


owned by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which is owned 
by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The year 1930 
was a very depressed year. 
In that year the United 
States Steel Corporation’s 
production of ingots fell 
from (roughly) twenty-two 
million to (roughly) seven- 
teen million tons. Precisely, 
its production of ingots fell 
twenty-three and a_ half 
per cent. 
We must pay homage to 
the ingot. It stands on its 


Years ago when safety engineering was still 
to come, and no American state had as yet 
drafted a workmen’s compensation act, Every- 
body’s Magazine carried an article, Making 
Steel and Killing Men, which upset inertias and 
helped set things going. The Steel Corporation 
was itself to take the lead in safety engineering; 
and its accident benefit system was to antedate 
the compensation laws. William Hard was tts 
author. Here, and in a succeeding article in 
Survey Graphic, he again cracks the molds of 
old habits of thought with respect to another 

hazard of modern industry. 


ges 


does in it its large affairs. 
I sing of the American way. 

I look at the personnel- 
sheet of the Corporation’s 
Edgar Thomson works at 
Braddock. Romance invests 
Braddock. Here Carnegie 
contrived his first rail-mill. 
Here Mr. Schwab toiled in 
his start toward being the 
Corporation’s first president, 
and here he married. Here 
his successor, Mr. Corey, 
was born and inducted into 
Wwage-earning and fortune- 
finding. Here wealth, origi- 
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nating, evaporating, disappears into the income-tax returns 
of Manhattan Island and leaves behind it, in this niver- 
gully between high confining hills, a cathedral of smoke- 
stacks and a catacomb of bleak, gaunt, huddled homes. 

Here is shabbiness— 
and heroism. Here 
that Black Prince of all 
steel-makers, Captain 
“Bill” Jones, came to 
his death in a final 
combat with molten 
metal. Here his pres- 
ent legatee, Odd Hart- 
suff, superintendent, 
turns to the visitor 
with a face alight with 
delight of fight. 

I could aspire to go 
even with Odd Hart- 
suff on any adventure 
anywhere. Let the 
quest be ingots, or 
lions, or Mount Ever- 
est, or what you will. 
He’s a steel man, a 
man. 

And now he has to 
be a dietician. Now 
he has to know about 
milk for babies in “re- 
lief” rations. 

“Those rations of 
his are all starches,” 
exclaim the eminent 
and learned visiting 
nurses. ‘“He’s going 
to give the babies mal- 
nutrition.” 

Not that he would 
wish to! Not that he 
would knowingly do 
so! Odd Hartsuff’s 
face is pugnacity—and 
pity. 

He hands me the 
personnel-sheet. Mr. Farrell, 
president of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Mr. 
Hughes, president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company; Mr. 
Burnett, vice-president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company—all 
are willing that he should. 
All are conscious of an in- 
controvertible fact. 

The Corporation is doing 
more for the benefit of its 
employes than it ever did be- 
fore. Its sense of duty to- 
ward them has not contracted. 
It has expanded. In its bene- 
fit policies there is growth, 
development, aspiration. 

For an example: Trouble, 


The company nurse visits a family 
whose clothes give evidence of 
better days—and this barefoot 
youngster dressed in gunny-sacks 


Photos by Rembrandt Studios, Pittsburgh 
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intricate trouble, is necessary for “staggering” employment, 
for partitioning unemployment. Mr. Hartsuff takes it. I 
took at his personnel-sheet with amazement. 

It states that his “normal force” is 5235. It states then 
that the number of employes 
working “full time” during the 
current week is 424. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-four! Eight per 
cent of the “normal force’’! 

‘But how many are working 
“part time”? The personnel-sheet 
answers: 3292. So the “part- 
time” workers, during the current 
week, are 63 per cent of the 
“normal force’! 

But what—in this current 
week—is the “average daily 
force’? It is (roughly) 1200. 
Only 1200! 

I proceed to a mathematical 
calculation. The chief clerk of 
the works verifies it. I add to- 
gether the “fulltime” workers 
and the “part-time” workers. I 
want to know how much work, 
on the average, each working 
worker is getting. I calculate 
and learn. He is getting, on the 
average, roughly, two days a week. 

He is accordingly earning, on. 
the average, and again roughly, 
ten to twelve dollars a week, if 
one may apply to Braddock the 
general statistics assembled by 
the Corporation on the topic of 
wages from all of its plants. 

He is earning—that is—one 
third of a full week’s pay. With 
the 10 per cent wage-rate cut, he 
is earning in fact less than one 
third of his former full week’s pay. 

I contrast: What proportion of the former dividend re- 
turn did the Corporation’s stockholders (common and pre- 
ferred) get in 1931? Three quarters. 

And what proportion of the former interest return did the 
Corporation’s bondholders get in 1931? 
Paid in full. . 

How then shall we come to “equality of sacrifice” be- 
tween employes and owners? How indeed? 

For steel, for more steel, there must be money, more 
money. For enlarged construction, enlarged production, 
there must be enlarged funds, enlarged investments. ‘‘Stag- 
ger” the stockholders and the bondholders as you “stagger” 
the employes, and where will you find your new investors 
for the new prodigies of production in the new miraculous 
future? They will not come forward. But! They mus: 
come forward! The next “high” in the roller-coaster may 
show us the Promised Land! 

O ingot, smoking with heat, you transmute the sweat o! 
labor into incense for the nostrils of money; and in hope 
for the success of the invocation Mr. Hartsuff and Mr 
Burnett and Mr. Hughes and Mr. Farrell and even Mr 
Taylor, chairman of the Finance Committee, howeve 
mighty, must bow, must genuflect. 


Four quarters. 
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Yet labor, somehow, emerges into being itself 
a deity. Labor. Not organized labor. Trade 
unions are nothing in the Corporation’s plants. 
Labor “through representatives of its own 
choosing” possesses in those plants no voice of 
any record-worthy volume. It is not labor as 
an attacking class that emerges. It is labor as 
an incipiently assimilated class. It is labor not 
as part of Karl Marx’s proletariat but as part 
of the Corporation’s “personnel.” 

On Mr. Hartsuff’s personnel-sheet I come to 
the last entry. I glance back to the first entry: 
“Normal force,” 5235. I revert to the last 
entry: “Not working,” 1519. 

“Not working for you at all?” I inquire. 

“That’s right,” says Mr. Hartsuff. “Not 
working at all right now.” 

“Then why do you count them in? Why do 
you include them on the sheet of your personnel ? 
Why do you continue to regard them as being 
in your ‘normal force’ ?” 

“Oh, they have checks,” says Mr. Hartsuff. 

“Checks ?” 

The head nurse intervenes. Would that Cap- 
tain “Bill” Jones could have lived to see steel 
plants with nurses—lady nurses, lady visiting 
nurses! The head nurse explains: “They have 
little metal checks that show they are still employes.” 

“But they aren’t employes. They’re off the payroll.” 

“Yes they are employes They can get groceries.” 

“For what?” 

“For nothing.” 

“From whom ?” 

“From the Company.” 


“Why ?” 

“Tf they haven’t anything to eat! What are you going 
to do?” 

Ah! That’s not business. Why should business be bur- 


dened with the maintenance of people who are not work- 
ing? Why should the cost of production be swollen with 
the groceries of people who are not contributing to produc- 
Hon? Are we on our way to doles? Are we on our way 
to giving people something for nothing? 

I candidly compliment the Corporation and ironically ex- 


A loan to employes from the company bank 
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A generous basket of groceries from the company 


press shock, but Mr. Hartsuff and the head nurse are calm, 
perfectly calm, in the routine of revolution. 

“Lots of them are proud,” says Mr. Hartsuff. “One of 
them yesterday came in crying because he had to ask for 
groceries. And another fellow’s wife came in crying be- 


cause he was going to commit suicide because he wouldn’t 
ask. 


“They don’t rush to ask?” 

“Rush? Some do. But hardly any. Mostly they hang 
back till they just have to give in.” 

I spared Mr. Hartsuff the sermon from the bottom of my 
barrel on dole demoralizations. I had an engagement with 
Major J. Clyde Miller, president of the directors of the 
poor of Allegheny County. He was in his office in Pitts- 
burgh. 

I gazed upon him with veneration. Any “director of the 
poor” is an invaluable historical memento. He erases the 
modernistic mendacity which calls the 
succoring of the destitute by taxes “un- 
English,” “un-American.” He revives 
for us the Poor Law of 1601. He rep- 
resents the continuity, from that day to 
this in English and American commu- 
nities, of the responsibleness of taxpayers 
for the upkeep of the “impotent poor” 
and even of “obstinate vagabonds.” 

“Have you many vagabonds?” I inter- 
rogated. 

“We've been at it for years, Mr. 
Hard,” said Major Miller. ‘“‘Ninety- 
three per cent of the people who come 
to us for ‘relief? would rather have 
work, hard work, if they could get it.” 

I was appalled by the nicety of Ma- 
jor Miller’s statistical calculation—93 
per cent. I was at home, though, in his 
general drift. It was the same as Mr. 
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The Salvation Army (above) offers hot soup and bread. The waiting 


room of the Family Welfare Association (below) is always crowded 


Hartsuft’s. People were not grasping for doles 
They were recoiling from them. 

“What do you give?” I went on. 

“Groceries, coal, school-shoes. “This month 
one hundred and five thousand dollars of them.’ 

“Partly in Braddock?” 

“Surely. It’s part of the county.” 

I returned to Braddock. 

“T will sing,” I said to myself, “of all o: 
Braddock’s doles.” 

I remembered the Rev. John Keble, write: 
of unforgettable hymns. He composed a line 
“Heaven has in store a precious dole.” 

Keble died many years before the birth of un. 
employment insurance. Also, since he was ar 
Englishman, he cannot be supposed to have 
aimed his line at any policy, or proposed policy. 
of the American federal government. He must 
have been using the word “dole,” it would seem 
in its actual and politically uncorrupted mean. 
ing: act of grace, act of charity, gift. 

I addressed myself to Braddock’s borough 
clerk. 

“How many families in this Braddock region 
do you think are getting gifts of things fos 
‘relief’ ?”’ 

With the help of M. Clyde Kelly, Congress- 
man and Braddock newspaper publisher, the 
borough clerk computed, lengthily. 

“Oh, from a quarter to a third of them.” 

“Don’t they own homes? I am told that more 
than a thousand of the Edgar Thomson em- 
ployes. either own homes or are paying instal. 
ments, or have contracts for paying instal- 
ments, to own homes. The Corporation even 
finances its employes to own homes, I am told.’ 
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“They do. It’s fine. But how is anybody going to bor- 
row any money now on his equity in his home? It>can’t 
be done. The banks won’t do it.” 

“But Corporation stock. Plenty of them own Corpora- 
tion stock. The Corporation finances them to own it.” 

“Yes. But how can they borrow anything on that, either? 
Try it. The banks just won’t.” 

“There isn’t any way,” interjected Congressman Kelly, 
“of making thrift have its right reward as long as we first 
produce more steel than is orderly and then consequently 
produce less steel than is orderly. There can be no right 
reward for thrift as long as we seek first the sky and then 
the abyss. We've got to have regularization of produc- 
tion.” 

I temporarily dismissed Mr. Kelly’s prophetic audacity 
and wandered through Braddock meditating upon thrift, 
upon extravagance. 

Numerous motor-cars were resting in squalid backyards, 
hoisted on wooden stilts, like abandoned arks on Ararat, 
surviving—in immobilized grandeur—the departed deluge 
of prosperity. Extravagance! 

Women were crowding the 
entrance to the offices of the 
head nurse of the steel plant; 
and their aged stockings were 
of silk. Extravagance! 

Why didn’t these people re- 
sist motor-cars and silk stock- 
ngs? 

I fancied myself propounding 
hat indignant question to a 
meeting of the Iron and Steel 
institute. I fancied the steel 
“ompanies of the United States, 
hrough the secretary of the 
iron and Steel Institute, send- 
mg me a rebuke. ‘The rebuke 
vould be: 

“At first we thought you 
errect. On general historical 
taditional principles it is well 
© denounce the extravagances 
f people of small or moderate 
ncomes. Statistical research, however, for which our Institute 
s founded, points out to us now the danger of that course. 


A welcome load of coal from the Difetiors of the Poor © 


Cough medicine given by the druggist 
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At the Braddock General Hospital a 


“In 1921 the production of ingots and castings by the 
steel companies of the United States was some twenty million 
tons. In 1925 it rose to some 
forty-five million tons. In 1929 
it rose to more than fifty-six mil- 
lion tons. 

“Was it for the steel companies 
to say to the promoters of sky- 
scrapers: You are overbuilding? 

“Was it for the steel companies 
to say to the manufacturers of 
motor-cars: You are overselling? 

“Was it for us to say to any of 
our customers: You are pushing 
your goods beyond the line of 
thrift for the ultimate consumer ? 

“No. And is it for us to repel 
the efforts of the administration 
of our country ta promote more 
credit in order to promote more 
borrowing in order to promote 
more buying in another prosperity 
peak? 

“It would be unpatriotic. We 
think accordingly that you would 
be well advised not to press the point of extravagance too 
heavily at this time.” 

That rebuke would content me. I fancied myself expand- 
ing it. I did expand it to a destitute motor-car-owning 
steel-worker. 

“Your extravagance in consumption,” I said, “is the 
psychological analogue, within an identical social complex, 
of the Corporation’s extravagance in production.” 

He did not dispute it. He replied, though: 

“T heard you say extravagance. I own my home. I 
can’t raise any money on the motor-car and I can’t raise 
any money on the home. What’s the difference?” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” I said. “You did the whole duty 
of an American. You practiced thrift. You practiced ex- 
travagance. You saved. You bought. You did not put 
your money in a sock. You used it. You got into this 
depression in a high-spirited American way and I am sure 
you are going to get through it in the same way.” . 

He said his wife was going to the prenatal clinic at the 
Braddock Health Station. -I- followed. the clue. 

I found the Braddock Health Station to be a private 
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project maintained by the Public'Health Nursing Association 
of Pittsburgh. I found many clinics of many sorts in it 
and six nurses engaged in visiting homes. 

“What will be your charge to the wife of a workless 
worker for your prenatal clinic?” 

“Nothing.” 

“And will you nurse her at the delivery?” 

“We'll probably send her to the hospital.” 

I became interested in following doles from birth to death. 
I repaired to the Braddock General Hospital. 

“Yes,” said the hospital. ‘We do a lot of free work. 
To cover part of it we get money from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In the current two years we are getting about fifty 
thousand dollars from the state. We have a state nurse here, 
who has a baby clinic. We have also a state doctor. Then 
there is a county doctor in this region, too. He can be called 
in for poor patients. He is paid by the Allepheny County 
directors of the poor.” 


NWARD from the prenatal dole and the delivery dole 
I pursued the dole baby. 

I said to myself: “How about milk for the baby?” 

I propounded that inquiry to the nurses at the Health 
Station. They said: ‘‘For babies up to two years of age, 
apply to the Milk and Ice Association. They do it.” 

“What about after two years old?” 

“Two to six is the bad time. It’s hard to solve. After 
six the children can sometimes get milk at the schools. And 
sometimes breakfasts.” 

“Wiho does that?” 


“The teachers and their friends among the parents, prin- 


cipally.” 
“Milk. Breakfasts. Anything else?” 
“Yes. Shoes. School-shoes. But they come from the 


directors of the poor.” 

“Where do I get any compendium of all this?” 

“You might try the Family Welfare Association.” 

I arrived at the Braddock branch of the Family Welfare 
Association of Allegheny County. I perceived a charitarian 
technological book expounding minimum standards of “re- 
lief.” I compiled out of it a “minimum standard” for a 
given family of ten persons of given ages. The book said— 
per week—sixteen dollars and thirty-six cents and nine mills. 

I knew of such a family in Braddock. I knew that in fact 
for “relief” it was getting seven dollars and fifty cents—per 
week. 

“How many families are you helping?” I inquired. 

“About a thousand.” 

“How much are you spending?” 

“About twenty-five hundred dollars last month.” 

“An average of, say, two fifty a month. I assume, then, 
that to many of them you do not give money help.” 

“To many of them we give the help of guidance in their 
relations with their landlords and other creditors.” 

I withdrew my mind from the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion and reflected upon the statistics of the “relief” furnished 
by the Edgar Thomson works. I had them for the fort- 
night just elapsed. 

Employes given 
three. 

Money value of “relief” given: five thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Average amount of “relief” given per “relieved” employe 
in fortnight: seven dollars and forty cents. 


“relief: seven hundred and_ fifty- 
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Average amount per “relieved” employe per week: three 
dollars and seventy cents. . 

Not so much. But better, no end better, than in the 
past. A new burden—and one that will grow—for the 
Corporation. 

I resumed my enlightenment by the Family Welfare 
Association. 

“Anybody starving to death?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“Anybody getting less nourishment than normal ?” 

“Lots.” 

I remembered a talk with a high specialist in visiting nurs- 
ing in Pittsburgh. She said: “Nobody’s starving. They’re 
just too often getting too little to eat. They’re just too 
often getting the wrong things to eat. The mothers are 
getting undernourished. ‘The babies are getting born under-. 
nourished. ‘They’re getting born not only with the chance 
of rickets, but with the fact of rickets already upon them.” 

“And in the midst,” I meditated, “of a star-shower of 
doles.” 

I again essayed progress in enlightenment. I said: “(May 
I recite a lesson? I understand that the four big industrial 
companies on the banks of the Monongahela along here are 
all giving some sort of ‘relief.’ The American Steel and 
Wire Company. The Westinghouse Company. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company. The Carnegie Company. Cor- 
rect? Then may I ask you a question. Among your Family 
Welfare Association families would there be employes of 
these companies ?” 

“Certainly ; but if a family is a Carnegie Company family, 
we would refer it first to the Carnegie Company. They aim 
to look after their own.” . 

“That’s an improvement on formerly?” 

“A big one.” 

“Then there wouldn’t be any double ‘relief’ ?” 

“Not often. Of course, we might give shoes, if we 
thought that the directors of the poor should have given 
shoes and they didn’t. And we might give coal, if we 
thought that the directors of the poor should have given 
coal and they didn’t. And we might give money for rent 
if a company was giving groceries and not giving the rent. 
And we might give clothes. The directors of the poor and 
the companies don’t go heavy on giving clothes.” 


WALKED down the street toward the meal depot of 

the Salvation Army. On the street I perceived grocery- 
stores, drugstores, meat-shops. Many of them, I knew, were 
engaged in “relief” through not collecting their bills and 
through thereupon not being able to pay their taxes. 

Outside the meal depot of the Salvation Army I col- 
lected my thoughts. I collected them into an image of a 
Braddock family treading the American way through the 
depression. 

Groceries from the company. Rent from the Family 
Welfare Association. Milk for the baby from the Milk 
and Ice Association. Milk for the school-age children from 
the schools. Shoes for some of them from the Family Wel- 
fare Association. Shoes for others of them from the direc- 
tors of the poor. The sick ones among them tended by a 
visiting nurse from the Braddock Health Center. Coal 
from the directors of the poor. Occasional meals for the 
oldest boy from the Salvation Army. ‘Cough medicines by 
the corner pharmacy. Some clothes from the Family Wel- 
fare Association. Other clothes (Continued on page 509) 


“But You Can’t Let People Starve” 
The Mid-West Counts Its Relief Dollars 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


4 UNGER! Help!” 
“You can’t let people starve!” 

These two expressions ring in my ears 
from these past ten days and nights of New 
Year’s effort to appraise the industrial Mid- 
West’s present unemployment situation and 
the adequacy or inadequacy of its relief in 1932. Days and 
nights of eating the homeless man’s meaty but palatable 
soup or stew in Chicago’s and Cincinnati’s municipal shelter- 
houses; of talking with army-coated, and more-bonus desire- 
ful, job-seekers in Detroit; of accompanying the county’s 
deputy director of the poor to the bare shacks of destitute 
miners in the Panhandle coal towns southwest of Pitts- 
burgh; of interviewing mayors, city managers, social work- 
ers, settlement heads and workers, chamber of commerce 
secretaries, community chest presidents, editors, professors 
of sociology, and state welfare committee members and field 
workers in these and such other places as Pittsburgh, South 
Bend, Gary, Cleveland and Columbus—not to mention the 
township trustees of 500- to 5000-man home-town districts 
in northcentral Ohio. And not to mention, finally, such 
national leaders as Ex-Secretary Newton D. Baker and Ex- 

Cabinet Member James R. Garfield. 

From the harmony and dissonance of all these various 
voices emerge those two expressions: ‘Hunger! Help!”— 
“You can’t let people starve!” 

_ Together they tell a four-fold story. 

First, that the character and stamina of our American 
citizen and our American society is today under more serious 
attack by the depression than this generation appears able 
as yet to understand or has even dreamed possible. 

Second, that the cry for financial aid must somehow be 
made louder and more effective than it has yet become. 

| Third, that whatever 

| happens, the local public 


is likely in one way or 
| another to see that no- 
| body starves — whether 
| with funds local or non- 
local, private or public. 
Fourth, that it be- 
hooves every thoughtful 
| citizen to plan now to 
| prevent the threatened 
| starvation by methods 
which represent a mini- 
mum of later emergen- 
cy hysteria and which 
cause a minimum of per- 
| manent harm to the citi- 
| zen’s individual self- 
reliance and sense of 
sivic responsibility. 


We wanted keen eyes and aswift up-take of facts and 
their significance as to the situation in the Middlewest 
—representative cities, one-industry towns, coal dis- 
tricts. In the absence of any national survey of the unem- 
ployment relief situation, suchasampling process might 
prove a public service. So we turned to Whiting Wil- 
liams of Cleveland—pioneer in the community-chest 
movement, counselor to railroad, mercantile and manu- 
facturing corporations as to labor policy, investigator 
of social and industrial conditions, who leaves his white 
collar behind and gets in close. In most of the area we 
asked him to appraise, he had as his base-line hts im- 
pressions in the summers of ’30 and ’31 when he ex- 
plored them as a shaveless job-seeker. “Don’t take bias 
from us or anyone else,’ we told him. “Just tell us 

what you find.” Here it 1s, as he found it. 
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“Hunger!” is hardly too strong a word for what the 
L. mounting curve of need in most of the various visited 
communities spells, now that the depression is attacking so 
cruelly the stamina and self-respect of families of a type 
which no one ever before dreamed of seeing hit by destitu- 
tion. Hardly too strong a word, either, for imploring help 
from a public whose memory contains no catastrophe of 
anything like similar dimensions. 

Those dimensions appear to me all the more alarming 
because they now loom so threatening in spite of all those 
shock-absorbers which so surprised me during my earlier 
contacts with these same communities in ’30 and ’31. I refer 
to the almost universal practice of staggering or dividing up 
of what work exists; the gratifying measure of initiative 
in the stretching of family savings; the greatly increased 
importance and efficacy of the woman wage-earner; the 
tendency of many unattached workers to return to small 
town or farm; and finally, the closed saloon. All these have 
undoubtedly made the net amount of slaughtered individual 
and family morale and fiber notably smaller than would be 
imaginable without them. Nevertheless, the present ca- 
tastrophe has been so much wider in its geographical and 
industrial wave-length and has cut so much more deeply 
into the affected moral area that, in spite of all these cushion- 
ings, its net impact appears to me immensely more de- 
structive and threatening than the public seems to realize. 

Almost universally, I learned these last ten days, that 
the social worker sees in his mounting curves of demand 
and his case-workers’ daily reports the engulfing of citizens 
of a sort never before encountered except as givers. In spite 
of this, Mr. Average Contributor apparently continues to 
assume, as usual, that the situation, bad as it is, represents little 
except an increase in the number of old-style “charity cases” 
such as he has always 
considered habitually af- 
flicted with the _ pro- 
verbial shiftlessness of 
the economically clumsy 
and unfit — persons in- 
herently un-equipped to 
bear up under the slight- 
est addition to their 
customary load of bread- 
bed-and-shoes responsi- 
bilities. Evidently this 
contributor has still only 
the haziest idea of the 
huge and tragic propor- 
tions of the disaster now 
assailing, throughout 
American industry, all 
those virtues of personal 
thrift and  far-sighted- 
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ness on which the permanent health and strength of our 
body politic is supposed to depend. 

Not only has the habitually industrious and careful holder 
of skilled jobs been forced by the severity and duration of 
present unemployment to become a demoralized loafer. Not 
only has the more ambitious of the unskilled casual workers 
been forced by the same difficulties down to the unreliabili- 
ties of the unattached floater. Not only has the ordinary 
floater, in turn, been pushed down to the character-destroy- 
ing irresponsibilities of the hobo—with the habitual hobo 
down-graded into the criminal levels of the “yegg.” All 
that is bad enough, especially on its present scale. All these 
wounds will require years enough of later prosperity for 
their healing. 


HAT is immensely worse is that the present catas- 

trophe is teaching great numbers of careful, long- 
headed, hard-working, thrifty, highly skilled families that 
their years of planning, skill-getting and self-denial have 
in some overwhelming, un-understandable and utterly de- 
moralizing manner gone for naught. Their skills get them 
no job. Their long-continued, hard-won payments hold 
them no home. If their careful savings brought them an un- 
encumbered house, that house now perhaps brings them no 
rent. The nest-egg they so perseveringly and joyfully 
watched in the building and loan or savings bank is sucked, 
by no fault or inadequacy of theirs, down beyond their 
reach—perhaps forever. 

The upper level of our working and saving population, 
this prize sector of all our whole line of national economic 
defense, must certainly be added to the type ordinarily con- 
sidered potential “‘case-work fodder” if we are to understand 
how the national disaster is bringing—no, not yet the actual 
starvation which the hysterically-minded think it essential 
to proclaim but, in certain sections surely, an alarming 
measure of malnutrition along with the withdrawal of alto- 
gether too many thousands of pupils from their schools— 
to furnish another pair of social scars requiring many later 
years to heal. 

All this appears a layman’s fair statement of the general 
situation. Along with it, however, should go the word that 
such a generalization by no chance means that conditions 
were found equally bad throughout the districts visited. 
Worst, unquestionably, in those mine towns southwest of 
Pittsburgh; such serious matters as malnutrition or school- 
withdrawal make slight inroad, thanks be, on the children 
of, for instance, Elkhart and South Bend. ‘To even lesser 
extent, of course, in the average small town of Ohio, with 
the exception of the hard-hit steel districts of the Mahoning 
Valley and the coal counties bordering most of the Ohio 
River. 

The differing conditions of all these various areas indi- 
cate largely the gap between the single-industry coal or steel 
town and the ordinary general-industry community. Just 
as King Coal has long been moving out of western Penn- 
sylvania, so Steel has more lately been “mergering” its way 
out of several nearby Mahoning towns, leaving its workers 
stranded behind. But while most of the coal-bearing Ohio 
Valley holds the hands of a critically sick if not dying in- 
dustry, South Bend, for instance, enjoys at least the tem- 
porary lift of two plants just now working, each of them, 
more than seven thousand men full-time, all for rolling 
shiny new 1932 models onto automobile salesmen’s glistening 
floors throughout the country. 
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Meanwhile, only a few miles away, steel-built and steel- _ 
working Gary worries along on the short-time pay-checks 
of an industry averaging less than 25 per cent. Meanwhile — 
also, Pittsburgh works courageously to carry on against the 
acute malaise of steel complicated by the more chronic ail- 
ments of coal. Similarly gasoline Detroit shows immensely 
more dilapidated, yawning store-fronts marked “For rent” 
than does oil-gas-and-electric Cleveland—or such other 
general-work localities as Cincinnati and Columbus. 

Besides this marked variation in the volume of the relief- 
load due to the different local industries, the several dis- 
tricts vary notably in the source and nature of their needy 
families. To a real extent, the jobless Mexicans of the 
Chicago or Calumet as also of the Pittsburgh steel areas, 
appear to have folded their tents and stolen away to the 
chug-chugging of motor-trucks headed “express to Laredo” 
or Nogales—and points still further south. 

A disappointingly slight measure of any such folding is 
everywhere reported of the “Hill-Billies,” well dug in since 
war-time over a surprisingly wide area fanning out to the 
north from Cincinnati. And any negotiations for shipping 
them to their shacks in the hinterlands of Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee are likely to be met by some local judge’s written 
threat that anyone who brings them back will be lodged 
in jail! Meanwhile, in any Northern city, even the simplest 
and most “iron” of rations assigned them by any self-respect- 
ing case worker are likely to represent more of both calories 
and comfort than these newest residents ever dreamed of 
enjoying before! 

Much the same is probably to be said for many of those 
homeless ‘‘gandy-dancers” or construction camp and seasonal 
workers I saw in the well-run, case-worker-manned shelter- 
houses of Chicago and Cincinnati. For these itinerants and 
for all ’boes, as well as for the multitudinous Negroes boom- 
brought up from the South, the depression is entirely too 
widespread—the entire job situation is entirely too “frozen” 
—to favor any early effort to seek the proverbial greenness 
of distant fields back home or elsewhere. Northern in- 
dustry, Southern education, national race-prejudice—which 
is most to blame for such a relief problem as that of the 
gateway city of Cincinnati where a 10 per cent colored 
population possesses a relief-case ratio of 45 per cent? And 
in most of our cities, how many years, under present or 
future relief conditions, before the boom-imported worker 
moves back home? 


OST complicated of all is the character and view- 
point of the needy person in those Pennsylvania coal 
towns—thanks to embers which still smoulder angrily after 
last summer’s flaming battles between conservative United 
Mine Worker and Communist-led National Miner. 

That the next house or corner might furnish a committee 
or a delegate of these last was a possibility throughout the 
day I spent there with a case worker for the director of the 
poor of Washington County. Destitution there certainly 
was—I was glad to add my nod of approval as the sight 
of some child’s shoes or the story of some brave but weary 
mother brought about the signing of an order on the local 
merchant—by law the order must not be drawn upon a 
“chain.” But the severest cases represented other factors 
than hunger or cold. 

“Give that leader of the Radicals a nickel?” so a local 
citizen would answer when asked about a certain jobless, 
foodless father of five. “Not a bit of work has he dor 
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in years—except when he comes back every so often to 
agitate or to take an axe and lay low some boarder his wife 
has taken in to keep herself alive.’ Or— 

“For why you geev dat loafer-trouble-maker sack flour for 
heem go sell and catch-em moonshine for get devil-droonk ?”’ 

The job of relief worker, city officer or civic leader is 
hardly simplified when such misery and breakdown takes 
the form of the local Council of Unemployed’s formal de- 
mand to the County Commissioners for: 


1. Immediate winter relief for unemployed and blacklisted 
miners of $150 for married and $50 for single men—with free 
food, clothing and hot lunches for their school children, plus 
free milk delivered at the homes of all children. 

2. Ten dollars weekly for married men, plus $3 for each 
dependent—and $8 for single men. 

‘3. Two dollars weekly for men who eat in soup kitchens. 
(Both unions have them in small but partly paved Avella.) 

4. Free gas, light and fuel; no evictions of unemployed and 
blacklisted miners; immediate turning over to shelterless men 
of all unoccupied houses. 


5. Unemployment insurance from the government at coal 
operators’ expense. 


6. No wage cut; no speed-up system; seven-hour week at 
full day’s pay. 

7. No discrimination against Negro, foreign-born, single men 
or members of the National Miners’ Union in the distribution 
of relief. 


Slight satisfaction can be gained from the fact that such 
a warlike and altogether demoralized situation has little to 
do with “the” depression. Rather is it the symptom of “a” 
depression—the continued, years-long sinking of an industrial 
invalid now too weak to pay men the price of bread and 
butter even when they work! (Because so-called ‘“‘dead- 
work” draws no pay, men sometimes spend the week’s two 
operating days in removing the coal’s obstructing seam of 
slate without earning a penny’s credit, to say nothing of 
any cash residue in the pay envelope. Happily, however, 
considerably better conditions exist in nearby settlements 
where better coal and better management combine to favor 


_ better wages and less bitterness and belligerency.) 


Taken as a whole, it must be said that careful observa- 
tion in January as in August discloses slight organization 
by the Mid-West Reds. “Surprisingly patient” is the testi- 
mony given all along the line by those in closest contact 
with the most distressed sectors of the public. 

In general too, the problem appears to be getting such 
organized handling as has reduced to a gratifying minimum 
the number of unorganized and unrelated breadlines and 
soup kitchens, as also of individual panhandlers. 

But widely varying in type, extent and cause as are these 
different local loads of current human need, they neverthe- 
less combine to support, I submit, my general conviction 
that the industrial Mid-West situation disclosed by young 
’32 demands a louder shout of hurt and help than our 
generation has ever before had to make or has to date been 
made to hear. 


What then about the nature and dimensions of the 
] » help discoverable at hand for the allaying of this un- 
paralleled hurt? 

If a covering statement has to be made it is that most 
of the social workers and practically all of the others inter- 
viewed believe that the full volume of needed local or near- 
local help will somehow be found near or fairly near at 
hand as soon as its need is fully disclosed. 

When it comes to that general belief’s supporting actuali- 
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ties, little or big, my recent contacts incline me to agree 
with Elwood Street’s observation that, by and large, the 
ability of different localities to furnish at once the needed 
financing depends not so much upon the volume of either 
local need or local wealth as upon the local community’s 
social conscience, organization and leadership. 

In this last a gratifyingly common denominator practically 
everywhere encountered is the general willingness of local 
industry to do more for its regular workers than in any 
similar depression. ‘True, in one city, I was told that an 
employer in handing out the news of a further wage-cut, 
had added a note: “If you can’t live on this rate, you may 
apply to Number 44 Such-and-Such Street for family 
relief.” 

On the contrary, however, even in those destitute and 
desperate coal towns, extreme leniency is widely reported 
in the matter of rent—and this generally includes gas, 
water and electricity. Their fuel, of course, is almost as 
free as air—though it is hardly edifying to see the neighbors 
filling their buckets from the local ‘“‘gob” or refuse pyramid 
which always marks the local coal-shaft, or to learn that 
this or that pile of refuse coal now levelled to the ground 
enjoyed a pre-depression height of an ordinary house. (At 
that, it is a better sight than to see—as I did near Cherry 
Valley where I worked in 1919—neighbors who live rent- 
free in the houses of abandoned coal settlements using their 
dreary, workless hours converting other deserted houses into 
firewood!) 

In general, the business man appears everywhere to take 
more interest than ever before in lessening both as employer 
and as citizen the general suffering. The measure of his 
cooperation with the local political or other heads and the 
resultant community effectiveness and outlook depends of 
course upon a lot of local factors. 

South Bend, for instance, presents a united and hopeful 
front in the shape of active team-work between city and 
county government, Chest and the Committee of 100 Busi- 
ness Men. Due to internal difficulties, the Chest fell $25,000 
short of its $185,000 goal. County outdoor relief’s $365,000 
budget of ’31, the Committee’s present levy of $2 per local 
employe (these total over 30,000), a shelter for several 
hundred homeless men who work a few hours, a list of over 
fifteen hundred families—all these are “going concerns,” 
though going in a manner calculated to make necessary 
more county bonds before April. Nevertheless, in spite of 
several closed banks, a city government lately squabbling 
over bootleg spoils, and tax-collections off 13 per cent, the 
general feeling is that “We're luckier than most—and we'll 
stand together to see that nobody starves!” 

Gary, an hour away, is very different. Partly because its 
biggest steel plant with capacity for one hundred thousand 
tons “turned out only eleven thousand last week.” Partly 
because its South Side has large numbers of boom-imported 
American laborers unable to hope for work elsewhere. 
Partly also because the number of civic leaders has un- 
doubtedly been lessened by absentee management. Even in 
prosperous days its branch-plants’ huge furnaces blaze and 
its great, grumbling rolls turn with only a handful of those 
sub-executives who, in the usual plant and city of such size, 
would be filling the local Chamber, Rotary, Church or 
what-not, and heading every type of civic enterprise. 

So I found Gary decidedly uncertain whether its $400,000 
of county warrants already issued would be made negotiable 
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by the urgently needed help of a certain New York bank. 
(These warrants buy groceries and if you’re kind-hearted 
you may accept them for rent, but you'll have to deposit 
them in your safety-box, not in your bank account, for the 
banks already have too many such frozen assets.) Uncertain, 
too, the city is whether this year’s needed $400,000 will be 
made available for the county poor relief in addition to the 
private fund of $65,000 now raised. Uncertain, further, 
whether any type of help may be expected from a special 
legislative session for which the governor has as yet issued 
no call. 

Needless to say, so bad a situation is made no better by 
the closing, since my visit, of the biggest of the three remain- 
ing of its earlier thirteen banks—or by the fact that most 
of the county’s other banks carry on mainly through the 
active cooperation of the national business corporations own- 
ing local plants. 

Such cities as Cincinnati or Cleveland in comparison with, 
say, Chicago, present much the same contrast. The “scrip” 
paid Chicago teachers since last May is accepted for your 
own gas bill but not for your neighbor’s—and not at all for 
your insurance instalment. As virtual bankrupts, “Chi” 
and Cook County must now pay scores of thousands of 
dollars daily for nothing but interest on recent loans. Be- 
sides the large relief expenditures of County Public Wel- 
fare, United and Catholic Charities and Jewish Federation, 
an efficient fall campaign produced an additional ten and 
one-half millions for the Cook County Joint Emergency 
Relief Fund. But the relief load already totals one hundred 


“BUT YOU CAN’T LET PEOPLE STARVE” 


thousand families, plus a nightly total of around nine thou- 
sand sheltered men—already one thousand more, this last, 
than the peak load of last February. And as elsewhere both | 
groups are mounting! So about fourteen millions will be 
needed—following the exhaustion of all present funds as 
expected in February. Crisis impends if the legislature, al- 
ready in extraordinary session for more than eight weeks, 
refuses to make possible—with credit required to the tune 
of more than a third of a billion!—the carrying on not 
only of this work but also of the schools and every other 
department of the city’s entire governmental life. 

No wonder that so desperate a situation appears to make 
unfriendly action entirely unthinkable. Or that every device 
of discussion and pressure is being utilized to avoid catastro- 
phe—including the Committee of Workers’ recent plan of 
holding hearings in various parts of the city for securing 
details of the depression’s impact upon not only the worker 
but also grocer, landlord, teacher, doctor. 

Perhaps it is a tribute to human frailty, nevertheless the 
fact remains that Chicago carries on, so far as I could learn 
from its leaders, confident that the legislature simply can’t 
refuse to end the present civic breakdown or to flag the 
social chaos now scheduled otherwise for early March. 

In Cleveland and Cincinnati as also in Columbus, a longer 
tested teamwork ’twixt government and social agency gives 
considerably larger assurance that their own needed total 
of two additional millions out of. the state’s estimated total 
requirements of some fifteen millions, will be made available 
by a special legislative session (Continued on page 501) 


CIVIC OPERA—SEASON OF 1931-32 


By HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH 


OT with the sweet notes of violins 
The overture to the piece begins, 
But with a shuffle—a shuffle of feet 
Crowding the aisles from the muddy street, 
The Opera House is stripped and bare, 
No carpet, now on the marble stair; 
Where a great dame sat and toyed with her fan, 
Waits a shabby, hungry, homeless man. 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of men, 
Crowding the Opera House again; 
Standing in line by the stage-door stair, 
Sunken eyes and an anxious air. 

Black men, white men, bowed or straight, 
Dirty tickets in hand, they wait. 

Opera tickets, up to date, 

Purple, yellow, blue and red. 

Woodyard tickets to change for bread— 
(There’s a hatchet—go and chop, 

Three hours’ work—five meals or a flop) 
Beggars’ tickets to change for stew. 
(Here’s a ticket, Be off with you!) 

Busy folk must not be annoyed. 

(Give him a ticket, he’s unemployed!) 


Up in the gallery overhead 

Great bins hold the loaves of bread, 
Bags of potatoes, bags of wheat; 

Hung from the walls are sides of meat; 


Down in the greenroom behind the scenes 
Cans of tomatoes, cans of beans. 

The property men, with kettles of stew 
Are waiting, ladles in hand, for the cue. 


The town-clock strikes. The music begins. 
Sweeter than strains of old violins, 

To every hungry man who waits; 

The click of cups and the clack of plates, 

Hot smell of vegetables in the stew, 

The steam of coffee in fragrant brew. 

The scrape of chairs, as the men push through 
With a plate and a cup and a hunk of bread— 
“Dinner is served.” The Hungry are fed. 


What follows the overture? Who may know? 
The curtain rises—A rotten show! 

The stage is set with cumbersome things. 
There’s a rumble of voices out in the wings. 
(A hunk of bread, and a plate of stew) 

The actors, bewildered, have missed the cue. 
The lights are dim and the lines half-heard— 
Where is the prompter? What’s the word? 


The Opera House is packed to the doors, 
A shuffle of feet and a creak of floors— 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-one 

The Civic Opera has begun. 


Relief Needs: Relief Resources 


By PAUL U. KELLOGG 


E entered 1932 without any adequate ap- 
praisal by the federal government, or by any 
national private body, of what unemploy- 
ment relief needs are throughout the coun- 
try, or of what relief resources are avail- 
able. ‘That is the first step provided by 

bills introduced at Washington by two western senators— 
Costigan of Colorado, and LaFollette of Wisconsin, on 
which hearings were begun by the Senate Manufactures’ 
Committee during the holidays, and which before this is 
printed will likely come before Congress in a combined 
draft. Such a survey should have been undertaken last 
summer in anticipation of this third winter of the depression. 
It should have been undertaken a year ago; two years ago. 
We should now have a clearing-house for dependable in- 
formation—current and consecutive, because conditions 
change from month to month—as a guide to both public 
and private action. 

The position of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief and its gauge of the situation were set forth 
in a statement made to the committee by Walter S. Gifford, 
its director (published on page 466). 

Earlier in the hearing, responsible social workers in 
their individual capacities had laid their cards on the 
“able face up. They included executives of leading national 
»rzanizations: the American Association of Social Workers, 
he Family Welfare Association of America, the American 
Association of Public Welfare Officials, and the American 
Association of Community Chests (see pages 465-7). There 
were executives of the large urban organizations: William 
Hodson, executive director. of the Welfare Council, New 
York; J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the Chil- 
iren’s Bureau, Philadelphia; Karl de Schweinitz, executive 
ecretary of the Community Council, Philadelphia; Jacob 
Billikopf, director, Federation of Jewish Charities, Phila- 
ielphia ; Samuel A. Goldsmith, executive director of Jewish 
Charities, Chicago; Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., president of 
he Council of Social Agencies, Chicago; Raymond Clapp, 
lirector of the Welfare Federation, Cleveland; and others. 
They showed how relief standards had shrunk below toler- 
ble levels; how municipalities are hard pressed and how 
he fabric of voluntary social work is threatened; how the 
elief budgets embedded in the sums raised by the community 
ampaigns last fall will not of themselves last the winter 
ut. These campaigns reached only cities of over twenty- 
‘ve thousand—and not all of these; and were not paralleled 
vith equally effective drives from Washington to elicit and 
trengthen public appropriations by cities, counties, states. 

This is the second step provided in the Costigan-LaFol- 
ette bills, which would not only appropriate from 250 to 
350 million dollars for relief, but would create a structure 
£ federal-state cooperation to promote and reinforce local 
ction. They would set up a national commission, with the 
Thildren’s Bureau as its executive arm, functioning through 
he states, strengthening their administrative machinery at 
he point of this new and emergent stress, and setting stand- 


ards of relief and personnel. The fund should cover both 
work-relief and home-relief in terms of money and com- 
modities, and should be guarded by provisions requiring the 
states themselves to demonstrate that they are giving their 
limit to match the federal outlay. But starting in belatedly 
as we are, the federal agency should have flexibility to act 
regardless of state lines in any desperate situation. ‘There 
we can take a leaf out of the wartime experience of the 
Red Cross. It sent a relief commission to Europe; com- 
missions to France, Italy, Belgium—but they were not just 
fact-finding commissions. They were empowered to func- 
tion directly without delaying an hour once they confronted 
urgent and unmet needs, 


HE same day that the hearings were begun on these 

bills, the Treasury Department announced refunds on 
federal income-tax payments totalling nearly $70,000,000. 
This fair-sized gnat was swallowed without trouble in 
quarters which choke at the camel of appropriating four or 
five times that sum to alleviate countrywide distress. They 
regard it as the nose of the “dole.” 

Relief under any name is largely a palliative; my own 
endeavors have been to get a hearing for constructive meas- 
ures now that public interest is aroused to unemployment 
as a great fissure in our economic life; but the relief situa- 
tion is imperative and calls on every one of us to try to think 
through how it is to be mastered before it is too late. 

To my mind the dole is a catchword employed to confuse 
the public. The ‘“‘great American dole,” as I see it, is such 
currently unearned income as was paid in 1931, as had 
been paid in 1930, to American investors not out of the 
profits of American industry in those years but out of ac- 
cumulated surpluses. I am for that dole. It was long- 
headed financial and managerial policy to set aside such 
reserves in prosperous years to help sustain dividends and 
interest payments into the period of depression; but it was 
a lopsided policy to limit that forehandedness to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders, and to turn wage-earners off without 
anything to sustain their purchasing and providing power 
comparable to the European unemployment insurances. I 
am against that disparity; and against sticking to it, un- 
imaginatively, far into the third winter of the depression. 

Recently I asked a settlement worker, who had investi- 
gated unemployment conditions from 1928 on, how things 
stood among her neighbors in one of our eastern manufactur- 
ing centers. ‘The answer was that the situation was much 
more desperate than it was a year ago, or two years ago. 
Go down the street and every household there was up 
against it because of unemployment. They had used up 
their savings and reserves. In one house, the man was work- 
ing on staggered work or part-time, and they were not 
making ends meet. In the second, the man was working, 
but they had taken in relatives out of work and there was 
not enough to go round. In the third, the breadwinner 
was unemployed altogether and the family living on char- 
ity. And so it went; home after home on the ragged edge 
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of want. In that city, we are told, municipal funds will be 
exhausted this month: the chest relief funds are not enough 
to fill up the gap for any length of time, and the state has 
constitutional difficulties in arranging for public help. 

I would put industry’s responsibility toward the relief of 
unemployment first. It is within industry’s power to con- 
trol things. And only when we shall have made that re- 
sponsibility fixed and inescapable—as Wisconsin seeks to 
begin to make it in her pioneer unemployment compensation 
legislation passed at the special session this winter—will we 
have taken the first step in a long-range solution of the 
problem. But we are in the midst of an emergency, now 
in its third and cumulative winter, and when industry has 
failed to take time by the forelock and where private chari- 
table help falls short, the general public cannot dodge its 
responsibility to act through government. 

It is a sound principle for the public in exercising its 
responsibility to begin with local responsibility. First the 
community, then the county, then the state, then the nation. 
But we cannot dodge responsibility at any point, first or 
last. We need resourceful national leadership and action 
to stiffen and organize public responsibility through govern- 
ment all down that line. The President’s message was di- 
rected toward putting national backing behind the credit 
structure so as to help banks, railroads, farm organizations 
and business corporations to dig in their toes, but not toward 
reinforcing the footholds of unemployed wage-earners. 


that it merely echoes propaganda put out in high 
places, reflects some childhood teaching, is a defense for the 
wealthy ; or it is a fear lest we undermine local responsibility, 
or set up a pork barrel that will be worse than any we have 
known in pensions or river-and-harbor appropriations. The 
first three objections are a mixture of dope, emotion and 
class interest. The last two are serious and are subject to 
rational discussion, but they ignore the advances made in 
the technique of relief work and in federal and state aid. 

The former welfare commissioner of Virginia testified 
that in that state they had for years carried on a campaign 
against the “dole’—meaning by that the rigid parcelings 
out of inadequate poor relief; for which they had substituted 
adequate public help based on case work under the new 
county welfare system. 

In New York State there was a disposition at first to 
regard the twenty million relief fund, to be drawn from 
the state income tax, as easy money to be had by local 
political units for the asking. It is turning out the other 
way. It is proving a force which is melting township, city 
and county appropriations which were frozen before. To 
get the state funds, they must do their part: they must 
demonstrate needs and resources. The emergency system 
will bring to the rescue of the unemployed of New York 
State three or four times the money provided in the state 
act itself. More than that, it is lifting the standard of 
relief to a level which our civilization can stand for. (A 
few beans and a bucket of coal now and then do not qualify 
under the New York act.) It has uncovered areas where 
conditions were neglected and desperate. It has provoked 
constructive action by industries and local officials. It has 
called for an entirely new caliber of investigation and social 
service in dealing with the cases. With all its limitations 
as an emergency set-up starting from scratch, it is proving 
a modern social installation to meet a crisis. 


\ X 7 HEN you scratch outcry against “the dole,” you find 


RELIEF NEEDS: RELIEF RESOURCES 


This page could be given up to a recital of abuses in the 
past in the administration of public outdoor relief, to fore- 
bodings as to how federal aid might be mishandled in this 
emergency. But to say that because there is danger in such 
aid we should never use it, is like saying that because there 
are explosions in gasoline we should stick to horse-drawn 
vehicles. After all, social advances can be as real as me- 
chanical. Public relief can be a leverage instead of a crutch. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the country there 
are resources, good will, and helpfulness which can be 
brought to bear to tide over the hard months of winter and 
spring and after. But there are too many of those resources 
which are inert, fragmentary, at cross purposes. Federal 
aid, rightly handled, through the states and by direct action 
where necessary, could serve as a magnet to galvanize and 
organize the whole field. The danger as I see it is in an- 
other direction, and that is that in personnel and method, 
there are regions so ill prepared to function that there is 
real doubt whether help will actually get through to the 
people who need it. But that is a reason for beginning now, 
if belatedly, and for federal aid to reach them direct if 
need be, rather than to sit down and wring our hands. 
And it is entirely conceivable that rightly handled such an 
emergency federal-state project would permanently raise 
the level of public-welfare administration over the country. 

The income taxation that it would call for would do 
least harm to business recovery, and the purchasing and 
providing power it would spread out would help that re- 
covery. Nor can we wait for hunger to stalk before equip- 
ping ourselves to act; nor be unmindful that hunger is after 
all only the crudest register of social devastation that is 
sapping the well being, the health, the morale and the pro- 
ductive force of our people. Long after business and em- 
ployment pick up, the aftermath of relief and rehabilitation 
will be with us. The actual peak of the load will come 
after and not before a turn for the better. 


E must not forget that the heavy end of the burden 

of industrial unemployment comes down on the fam- 
ilies of wage-earners for whom we cannot supply work. So 
far as American industries are concerned (they have not 
sufficient work, nor part-time work, to give) hundreds of 
thousands of such households would be hungry today. So 
far as the voluntary aid of our American charitable funds 
go (they have not the wherewithal to succor them) hundreds 
of thousands would be hungry. Those households are de- 
pending on public aid—town and city and county, and in 
some instances state. The question is not merely whether 
or not we need to fall back on the final federal trench-line 
of public aid. The question is whether or not we supply 
national leadership in uniting all these sources of succor 
into a common front of defense. 

Thanks to these western senators, to the social workers who 
testified and to the labor leaders who bore witness to the spread 
of unemployment and the exhaustion of union benefits, such 
fragmentary facts as we have as to the situation are a matter 
of public record. Action hangs on fresh initiative on the 
part of the administration to try to redouble voluntary and 
local provisions or to supplement them with federal aid or 
federal loans to states and cities ;—or it hangs on a ground- 
swell of opinion reaching Washington calling for compre- 
hensive legislation. On succeeding pages are published ex- 
cerpts of testimony pro and con. Pro or con, write your 
members of Congress, for the issue is joined. 


RELIEF NEEDS: RELIEF RESOURCES 


General financial condition serious. Bond issue 


ALABAMA, 
for roadbuilding defeated. Many steel mills closed. Birming- 
ham conditions extremely bad. 

Arizona. Over half the relief budgets used for transients, 
Phoenix reporting 1700 in one day, Cotton districts in distress. 


Tax situation serious. State director of unemployment relief 
says federal aid is needed. 


ARKANSAS. Except for rural sections, in bad financial con- 
dition with over one hundred bank failures. Road construction 
at standstill and people express intense desire for this form of 
federal aid. Conservative estimates place unemployed at forty 
thousand. Bituminous coal-mining sections and _ industrial 
cities hard pressed, lumber mills closed. Little Rock in serious 
condition, relief decidedly inadequate. 

CALIFORNIA. Indigent transient problem most serious, with 
young men coming in large numbers. Los Angeles has over 
seventy thousand with fifteen hundred coming daily. Feeling 
need for federal aid. 

Cotorapo. Mining districts beginning to feel depression. 


Connecticut. Thirty-three towns out of 169 said to face 
acute situation. State well organized. 


Detaware. Said to be in fairly good condition. 


Fiorina. Miami, Tampa and Jacksonville swamped with 
transients. Outside aid needed for them. 


Georcia. Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, Macon listed as 
black spots. 
IpAHo. Conditions said to be fairly good. 


Ituno1s. Greatest need in industrial sections around Chi- 
cago and coal-mining sections. Williamson and Franklin 
Counties bankrupt, county relief cut-off, banks closed, few mines 
running even on part time. People literally have no money, 
actual destitution in mining villages. Cook County has deficit 
ef millions in meeting barest family sustenance needs. Rapidly 
growing opinion in favor of federal relief. 

INDIANA. Northern steel cities most serious problem. 

Iowa. Believed the state can handle it. 

Kansas. Coal mines of Pittsburg field have most serious 
éonditions. Kansas City has inadequate funds. Governor 
states all federal road funds used up and six thousand employes 
must be laid off. “The greatest help,” he says, “would be for 
Congress to appropriate at least $80,000,000 for emergency re- 
lief again this year for construction.” 

Kentucky. Soft-coal mining regions have the most serious 
problems. Twelve counties said to need help. 

LovIsiANA. Industries almost at standstill, money scarce, 
much suffering in the cities and relief woefully inadequate. 
Steady, heavy increase in applications for relief and shortage 
of funds in New Orleans. 

Marne. Woodcutting almost stopped and Bangor faces big 
relief problem. Aroostock County hard hit with its potatoes 
selling for less than cost to produce. 

MaryLaAnp. Queen Anne County in worst condition, Alle- 
gany County serious. Outside aid may be needed. 

MassacHusETts. State well organized and generally can 
care for its own. Conditions serious in Fall River, Haverhill, 
Brockton. 

Micuican. Conditions in regions around Detroit especially 
serious. Script used to pay teachers and county employes. 
Upper peninsula reports counties with much distress. Many 
feel need for state or federal aid. Grand Rapids relief funds 
exhausted. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth faced by serious 
unemployment and some iron-range towns. 

Mississippi. Problem largely agricultural. 

Missouri. Mining section may need help, e.g. Jasper County. 

Montana. Conditions said to be fair. 

NEBRASKA. Six counties hit by drought. Red Cross will help. 


CONDITIONS SHOWING POSSIBLE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID 


Compiled by FRANK BANE, Director American Association of Public Welfare Officials. 


‘relief loads. 


Nevapa. Local conditions not especially serious. 
New Hampsuire. Will probably be able to care for its own. 


New Jersry. State aid helping in most places. Borrowing 
power exhausted in some localities. Hoboken reported to have 
inadequate funds. White-collar employes from New York 
City one of most serious problems. State has appropriated 
$9,616,033.50 for emergency relief. 

New Mexico. ‘Transient problem causing most difficulty. 
Town of two thousand inhabitants reports transient load of 
two thousand during one month. 


New York. State aid helping to extent of $20,000,000. Es- 
timated at least $50,000,000 will be spent in New York City. 


NortH Caroitna. Rural conditions better with food plenti- 
ful but no money for taxes or debts. Greatest suffering in 
textile section. 

NortH Daxota. Drought in some counties with conditions 
reported quite serious. 


Onto. Relief funds have deficit of more than $2,000,000 with 
estimated deficit for 1932 of $15,000,000 which will be reduced 
by recent community fund drives. General conclusion that pri- 
vate funds will be insufficient, calling for public help from tax- 
ation, bonds, etc. Cincinnati and Cleveland have voted extra 
levies, other cities have voted them down. Unemployment of- 
ficials feel state may be able to meet its needs. 

OKLAHomMA. Tulsa and Oklahoma City are tragic. Coal- 
mining sections generally hard hit, especially McAlester section. 
Governor now has $400,000 left from gas tax available. 


OreEcon. Closed mills in several counties make serious problem. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Central and western bituminous coal area 
most serious. Bank failures common. In Pittsburgh and Al- 
leghany County about one third of total working population 
out of work. In Panther Creek Valley conditions deplorable. 
In Philadelphia unemployed 60 per cent over last year without 
corresponding increase in funds. White-collar group espe- 
cially serious problem. Relief inadequate last year, prospect 
very bad for the winter. 

RuHopE IsLANp. State aid on a loan basis resorted to. 

SouTH CaroLInaA. Spartanburg, Greenville, Charleston, Co- 
lumbia having fairly serious conditions. Since mainly an agri- 
cultural state food is plentiful. Textiles have suffered. 

SoutH Dakota. An agricultural state, conditions not so bad. 


TENNESSEE. General financial situation of state bad. In 
eastern mining area mines running only part time. Knoxville, 


Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis having serious time. Prob- 
ably needs outside assistance. 
Texas. Situation complicated by oil, cattle, cotton. Border 


towns with large Mexican populations having serious difficulties. 
Shares in transient problem common to Southwest. 


Uran. Situation said to be fairly good. 
VERMONT. Presents no severe problems. 
VircIntaA. Petersburg has serious problems due to closing 


of tobacco companies, mills, etc. Bituminous coal area de- 
pressed for several years and may need considerable assistance. 
Suburban ‘areas of larger cities and textile centers have large 
This state and many others could use additional 
federal road funds effectively. 

WASHINGTON. Conditions not especially bad. 

West Vircinia. Conditions especially distressing in twenty 
coal-mining counties. Relief standards throughout state below 
minimum budget requirement. Many counties have serious 
deficits. The Friends have established feeding stations in 
seven counties. School children hungry and _ insufficiently 
clothed. Need state or federal aid. 

Wisconsin. In ten lumber counties the industry has moved 
out. Milwaukee, Kenosha, Racine having difficulties. Strong 
sentiment for federal aid. 

Wyominc. Conditions not reported especially serious. 
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CITIES, COUNTIES, STATES CAN HANDLE THE SITUATION 


Statement by WALTER S. GIFFORD, Chairman, President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 


CHECK of the unemployment relief situation by states 
which I have just made emphasizes again the existence 
in some parts of the country of great hardships resulting from 
unemployment. At the same time it indicates that, subject to 
action by legislatures in possibly, some four or five instances, 
each state will care for its own who must have help this winter. 
While the situation varies in different localities, local gov- 
ernments as a whole have probably always made the largest 
money contribution. The private agencies cooperating with 
them have, in general, taken care of the problems which the 
governmental agencies operating with a certain rigidity under 
statutes. cannot so well handle. 

These. private and public funds, however, do not include 
what is called “invisible” relief. I refer to the cash aid and 
the board and lodging extended to relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors; to the aid given by religious, fraternal, labor and other 
organizations; to the voluntary or involuntary remission of 
debts by merchants, landlords and others, and to the aid— 
quite real in this depression—extended by business concerns 
to former employes. These are only a few of the items but it 
seems clear that if the total of this invisible relief, which is 
obviously incalculable, were known it would be found that the 
private contributions very greatly exceed the public. 

‘Conditions differ in the various parts of the country so that 
no standard plan could cover all local situations, but a common 
objective is obtained in many different ways. Communities have 
organized under leadership of their own choosing and they have 
behind them a most popular local support and determination. 
There are a good many hundred thousand citizens who have 
made the undertaking their own in their respective communities 


COMMUNITY CHEST RESULTS 


Statement by ALLEN T. BURNS, Director, American Association 
of Community Chests and Councils 


WO hundred community chests holding campaigns this 

fall, have reported a total raised of $67,206,696, or 101.2 
per cent of their goals. Only 179 of these chests can be com- 
pared with results of a year ago. Some chests are new this 
year and others have become more inclusive. These 179 chests 
show ‘an increase in total raised of 14.4 per cent. However, 
chests will increase their allotments for direct relief of families 
in their homes by 59 per cent. 

About ninety more chests have held campaigns and have not 
yet reported because still working to complete their goals. 
When these results are in the total raised this fall will be 
approximately $80,000,000. Some ninety chests will hold cam- 
paigns after January first and will add another $20,000,000, 
making the total raised by chests for 1932 approximately 
$100,000,000. 

In judging how far this $100,000,000 will go toward meet- 
ing the relief needs of the country, several facts should be borne 
in mind: 

1. Community chests exist only in the more resourceful 
and for the most part larger cities of the country. Hence | 


am not qualified to report on the smaller communities, espe- . 


cially the single-industry towns, and the resourceless regions 
where welfare work is not well onganized. In short, commu- 
nity chests represent the communities that ought to come near- 
est to caring for their own needs. 

2. While the total raised by chests slightly exceeded their 
total goal, forty-seven chests failed by 10 per cent or more to 
reach their individual goals. 

3. Only 35 per cent’ of the total raised by chests will be 
spent on home relief of families. The other 65 per cent goes 
to such indispensable services as hospitals, visiting nursing, child 
welfare, crime prevention and provision against the misuse of 
the immensely increased leisure time. 

4. The 59 per cent increase in relief allotments which the 


by active participation. There are millions more who have 
made it their own by giving. 

Widespread acceptance of responsibility, community by com- 
munity, county by county, and state by state, has not only — 
worked for providing relief funds but likewise for their dis- 
criminating and effective expenditure. In brief, the principle 
underlying the relief activities through the country has been 
that first, if possible, the individual community would look 
after its own. Next, if necessary, the county would help and 
then if the county were unable to meet the needs the state 
would help. It would seem that the combined efforts of com- 
munities, counties and states can take care of the situation 
this winter. : 

Should such community and state responsibility be lessened 
by federal aid, the sincere and wholehearted efforts of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of volunteers engaged both in raising and 
administering relief funds would doubtless be materially less- 
ened. Individuals would tend to withdraw much of the in- 
visible aid they are now giving; private funds raised by pop- — 
ular subscription would become less; efforts to spread work 
and to provide work that would not be done except for the 
emergency would be lessened; business organizations would 
tend to do less for former employes. Communities, counties 
and states undoubtedly would appropriate less public monies. 
The net result might well be that the unemployed who are in 
need would be worse instead of better off. 

Also the effect of federal aid on federal government credit 
should be considered. If this were adversely affected, the real 
cure for unemployment which is obviously the restoration of 
normal business would be retarded. 


chests this year are able to make should be compared with the 
fact that relief expenditures in these communities are now 
averaging more than 100 per cent over those of a year ago. 
There is no sign of abatement in these increased demands, and 
so no prospect of sufficient private funds to meet them. 

5. Privately contributed funds, such as those given through 
community chests, constitute only 30 per cent of the total which 
communities spend for relief of destitution. The remaining 70 
per cent comes from local government funds. These percent- 
ages are taken from investigations by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Russell Sage Foundation and the Associ1- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils. It is imperative that 
these local government funds be forthcoming in more than 
twice the amount furnished by private contributions and in 
more than twice the amounts supplied last winter from the 
public treasuries if the relief burden is to be adequately carried 
on a basis of local responsibility. 

While each community chest leader has given his sup- 
port to the efforts of local public officials to secure adequate 
relief appropriations, chests feel that there has been an absence 
of emphasis on this source of relief in the nationwide publicity 
of this past fall. Many chests report that even in their own 
resourceful communities this lack of adequate stimulation of 
local public relief resources may mean insufficient relief funds 
for the total needs of the present winter. 


NEEDS AND SAFEGUARDS 


Statement by LINTON B. SWIFT, secretary of the Family Welfare | 
Society of America* 


N the first place, in nearly all communities throughout the 
United States standards of adequacy of relief-giving have 
fallen during the past two years, reaching a point in many 
communities where even a decent minimum of family health 
and well being is no longer assured. The payment of rents. 
is being widely eliminated as a relief item, resulting in a great 


1In testifying, Mr. Swift made clear that like the other social workers 
appearing as witnesses he was speaking in an individual capacity and in 
eee committed his organization or its member agencies in the positions: 
taken. 
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increase in evictions and in an overcrowding of families under 
unsanitary conditions. The disproportionate burden upon land- 
lords is partly responsible for an increasing volume of. tax 
delinquencies. 

Second, this lowering of relief standards is accompanied by 
a serious lowering of living standards. 

Third, the decrease in relief and living standards, the pressure 
upon relief agencies with inadequate staffs and resources and 
the diversion of funds from other types of social agencies are 
seriously crippling social services in many communities. 

Fourth, all statements of relief needs based upon an ac- 
ceptance of the relief standards described above which have 
thus fallen below a minimum of health and decency are open 
to serious question. 

Fifth, attention should be called to the enormous rise in 
relief need as reflected by comparative relief expenditures in 
the past two years, and to the expectation that relief will con- 
tinue to pyramid. Each successive winter of unemployment 
finds an acceleration in the exhaustion of the resources of the 
unemployed. Even if unemployment does not increase, the 
number of unemployed needing relief will be vastly greater 
during this winter than during the past two years. At the 
same time that the resources of the unemployed are being 
exhausted, public and private resources are being depleted. 

Sixth, the relief which’ is being given now from private as 
well as from public sources in most American communities is 
in effect “the dole,’ accompanied by most of the dangers to 
individual and public well being which are commonly discussed 
in connection with this term. That, of course, is a situation 
which should not be laid at the doors of the agencies, which 
are forced to give relief so inadequate that in effect it becomes 
a dole. Proposals for federal aid have no relation to the estab- 
lishment de novo of a dole. A dole is a dole, whether it is 
given by an individual, a private charitable agency, a city, a 
state, or the federal government. It is a dole whether given 
in cash or kind. 

Seventh, there are a number of communities which. have or 
will soon have’ exhausted their public and private resources 
for unemployment relief. In some instances supplementation 
will be available from within the state. In other instances 
such supplementation will have to come from outside the state. 
I believe, for many reasons, that such assistance can not or 
should not come from any private national agency, nor through 
eny national campaign for private funds; but that it is a 
direct responsibility of the federal government. 

Believing, as I do, that the relief of distress is primarily, 
but not wholly, a local responsibility, and secondarily, but not 
fully, a state responsibility, and finally a federal responsibility, 
it is very evident to me that there will be a number of com- 
munities which must have assistance from outside their states. 
I believe there must be assistance from the federal government. 
However I should be against any system of relief which in- 
volved the setting up of complicated federal machinery over the 
entire country for the giving of relief directly from the federal 
government to individuals. 

I think that the fear of the consequences of that sort of 
procedure is what is back of the common misuse of the word 
“dole.” But the analogy with the English situation, for in- 
stance, leaves out of account the fact that we have a totally 
different governmental set-up in this country; and that we have 
intervening between the federal government and the com- 
munities the state governments, which are in themselves sover- 
eign governments. That makes possible the first safeguard 
which seems to me to be necessary in any federal legislation. 

The second safeguard is that the relief which is to be given 
locally from the grants received through the states from the 
federal government, shall not be mass-relief with all of the 
evils that attend such methods. 

That requirement is met in the Costigan and LaFollette bills, 
first, through the use of existing local agencies which are in 
the habit of individualizing relief needs; through the require- 
ment that the standard for relief shall be fixed by the federal 
administrating body as a condition for the making of the 
grants; and through the provision of adequate supervisory 
service on the part of the federal government. 

‘The third safeguard is that sums appropriated should go 
where most needed, as distinguished from any entirely auto- 
matic allocation. I should also want to feel assured that the 
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provision which is made by the federal government would 
stimulate rather than discourage state and local effort. That 
requirement is met through the necessity of an application by 
the state government on its initiative with a presentation of 
its program of handling the situation within the state. 

And finally, I should want to feel assured that any federal 
appropriation, rather than creating a free-for-all distribution 
with a resultant lowering of relief standards, would be so 
designed as to raise those standards in the communities which 
receive aid from the federal appropriations. In general these 
safeguards are provided by one or the other of the two bills 
before the Senate Committee although further improvement 
on some points is desirable. 


EMERGENT AND 


NATIONAL 


Statement by WALTER WEST, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Social Workers 


T is my conviction that more funds will be needed for direct 

home relief for the next two years than local sources, public 
and private combined, will make available. Social workers 
know that need for relief will pyramid this year beyond the 
previous peaks of necessity. There is still a wide margin be- 
tween the number of applicants for relief and the number of 
unemployed. The latter continue to use their own resources, 
such as savings, help from relatives and their own credit. As 
long as the depression lasts the list of applications will be cumu- 
lative with many new names and few which can be removed. 

Experience has also demonstrated that the need for relief is 
progressively underestimated. Official estimates often bear 
more relation to the amounts of money which can be raised 
or conveniently appropriated, than to the needs of the unem- 
ployed. Convincing evidence of this characteristic can be found 
in the supplementary appropriations and campaigns required 
during the past year. 

In the attempt to meet an increasing need with inadequate 
resources, communities and agencies pare down their relief 
standards and accommodate themselves to practices and meth- 
ods which would be abhorrent to them in normal times. Many 
agencies are now paying rents only to prevent eviction. In 
some cities rents are not paid at all. Food budgets are scaled 
down to levels below a decent living standard. Such pressure 
makes relief-giving more grudging and more piecemeal and 
emphasizes its worst features. 

Obviously it would not be possible to appropriate enough 
money to replace all the payrolls which are lost. Whatever 
we may do this winter, we cannot prevent all suffering and all 
privation. Relief might be defined as adequate if it would fur- 
nish existing agencies with money enough for relief so that they 
would not be forced to turn the unemployed away, nor scale 
down the standards to an ineffective level. 

Though road-building programs, public works and other pro- 
posals may be more constructive, it does not appear that any 
but a direct home-relief program of ample proportions will 
make the necessary sums available for the coming year, nor 
would these other methods be sufficiently flexible to meet the 
need for relief where it will occur. 

The relief problem has ceased to be a local one. It is na- 
tional in origin, national in scope, and beyond the capacity of 
the local communities. A program of federal action such as is 
proposed by the two bills before the committee is needed. 


The Commission on Unemployment of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers has endorsed the general plan for 
federal relief programs as proposed in the Senate bills intro- 
duced by Senators Costigan and LaFollette. Action was 
based on. the Commission’s conclusion that the problem by its 
size had become a primary federal responsibility and that the 
nature of the proposals providing federal aid, stimulation and 
supervision for state and local administration of relief, effected 
a satisfactory and workable plan for cooperation. 

The Commission made it clear in its endorsement that it 
would not consider a federal relief program desirable for per- 
manent practice, but that it was now an immediate and emer- 
gent necessity in lieu of more permanent and constructive: 
measures for dealing with unemployment. 
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Julius Rosenwald—Fellow Citizen 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Y tribute to Julius Rosenwald expresses only 
so far as words can do so, my heartfelt ap- 
preciation of his friendship and his fellow- 
citizenship through more than thirty years 
of our comradeship in serving our city. His 
genius for friendship is attested by the sur- 

prising number in many walks of life who pay tribute to 

him for what he was to them personally. And indeed he 
was so genuinely friendly as soon to make acquaintances 
his own friends. This genuineness characterized his per- 
sonality and carried his whole manhood into every rela- 
tionship of life. ‘Those related to him in any one of his 
widely diversified spheres of action could not fail to be 
impressed with the man himself. For the merchant was 
the man and the man was the merchant; the executive in 
business, in trusteeships or on committees, was always one 
with others—a team-worker. “The man at the top,” he 
declared, “usually gets too much credit. It is the able, 
willing fellows around a man who really do things. What 
could any man do if none would help him?” ‘To protect 
from loss his company’s credit and its employe stockholders’ 
savings, he turned back millions of his holdings. 

This human fellow-feeling penetrated and shone through 
every attitude taken in private and public affairs, in every 
part he took in social, civic and political movements. While 


never fearing to take initiative, or to speak and act in-. 


dependently, he did not want to play the lone hand in 
leadership, but sought to persuade others to join in what- 
ever was to be undertaken for the common welfare. Indeed 
he resolutely refused to be a solitary patron, or anything 
like “a good angel,” but insisted upon others sharing or 
assuming responsibility for carrying on what he may have 
made it possible to initiate or pursue. 

The incidental features of his whole career reflected the 
essential qualities of his personality. All he was came into 
whatever he said and did. He lived life, as he saw things, 
whole. Of certain incidents occurring while we were en- 
listed in the same service, I may speak, as revealing this 
whole-souled, dominating characteristic of the man Julius 
Rosenwald was. For instance, such was his civic conscious- 
ness that his private citizenship involved personal participa- 
tion in public affairs, and laid paramount claim upon his 
time, thought and action, upon his business ability and re- 
sources. “Therefore at the call of the mayor of Chicago 
he served on the Vice Commission during the year of its 
successful effort to abolish segregated, police-protected vice 
districts, and he also helped the Committee of Fifteen to 
follow up the crusade; at the call of the governor of 
Illinois a few years later he actively participated in the 
strenuous efforts of the Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions to investigate and prevent the recurrence of the race 
riot, which had alarmingly menaced the safety and peace 
of the whole city; at the summons of his own business in- 
stincts he helped found and accepted the chairmanship of 
the Bureau of Public Efficiency; by the recurring appoint- 
ment of the City Council, he served for twenty-two years 


as a member of the Chicago Plan Commission and its ex- 
ecutive committee; and at the call of the president he 
volunteered much war-service at home and abroad. Mean- 
while he actively cooperated with the Municipal Voters 
League and helped it found and develop the City Club of 
Chicago. In almost every political campaign he stood out 
for the better candidates and stood against the worst, yet 
supported and defended officials who were doing the best 
they could when they were unjustly discredited for being 
professional politicians or office-holders. When public 
funds were officially withheld from continuing a special 
prosecutor’s arraignment and trial of certain spoilsmen, he 
promptly offered to advance what was needed to carry the 
prosecution through. 

He saw the inter-racial problem whole. When asked why 
his interest and gifts were so large in promoting the welfare 
and progress of the Negro race, he said it was because he 
was interested in America, and did not see how it could 
go forward if its Negro people were left behind. To a 
group of his Negro fellow-citizens he said he was moved 
“as a member of the most persecuted race to help their 
next most persecuted race.” ‘Therefore also he enlisted as 
a fellow-trustee with Jane Addams of Hull-House in pro- 
moting the settlement effort to understand misunderstood 
races and classes, to protect them from injustice and to 
promote their welfare and valuable participation in citizen- 
ship. 


HIS same human motive which moved him to demon- 
strate the need and practicability of commercially pro- 
viding housing and health-service within the reach of peo- 


ple of moderate means, kept pace with his far-flowing 


support of educational and industrial institutions in the 
homeland and abroad. ‘This support, extended by Mr. 
Rosenwald’s personal contributions of over $21,000,000 and 
through appropriations from the $30,000,000 Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, ranged all the way from Tuskegee Institute to’ 
the University of Chicago, both of which he served as 
trustee; from the five thousand elementary schools for 
Negro children in the South to the college at Beirut, Syria, 
and Robert College at Constantinople, both founded by 
missionaries; from the colonization of persecuted Jews 
under the protection offered by the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment to the great Museum of Science-and Industry founded 
by the gift of $5,000,000 to the City of Chicago. 

In all this giving, the claims of present known needs were 
considered paramount to any claims which the unknown 
future might make upon perpetual endowments. ‘There- 
fore, Mr. Rosenwald obligated the trustees of his Fund to 
disburse its principal, as well as its interest, within twenty- 
five years following his death. This innovating policy may 
prove to be its pioneer’s farthest reaching contribution’ in 
eliciting the liberality of each successive generation in sens- 
ing and meeting its own needs. 

How far Julius Rosenwald’s religious spirit transcended 
all separating sectarian shibboleths, (Continued on page 501) 
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is Picture and This 


Two Paintings by Reginald Marsh 


Courtesy Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, New York 


TEXAS GUINAN CLUB 


® 

Cas two years ago the traveler to Russia could be impressed by the proletarian look of 

the street crowds as compared with the middle-class aspect of our masses. Now again 
the American scene presents a sketch in chiaroscuro, sharp contrast between luxury and pov- 
erty, such contrast as the juxtaposition of these two recent paintings by Reginald Marsh offers, 
They bring to mind, “Look here, upon this picture, and on this, the counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers.” Marsh’s imagination is caught by the vulgar, monied or poor, as they hunt 
escape in crowds. The night-club scene is an American study that follows his lithographs of 
kindred sucker (to quote the famous lady of the picture) spots in Paris and is being shown in 
one of the traveling exhibitions of the College Art Association: the Bowery painting recently 
won a prize at the annual American exhibition of the Chicago Art Institute. Marsh seems to 
have chosen’ great mentors, Daumier and, particularly, Forain, and like them he has been 
finding himself as a genre painter by way of vigorous magazine drawings of the life he sees. 
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In the beginning was the plan 


The Origins of Economic Planning 


By LEWIS L. LORWIN 


Drawings by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


N the current discussion of economic plan- 
ning, some speak and write as if planning 
were an entirely new concept; others as 1f 
it were a deus ex machina which can be 
brought into any situation to solve all diff- 
culties. Let us look at the economic de- 

velopment and intellectual mutations out of which the idea 
has grown. 

For our purposes the last hundred years or so may be 
divided in a broad way into three major periods. 


The first period covering roughly 1815 to 1850, was 

marked by the rapid development of modern industriai- 
ism over a limited area—England, ‘Belgium, France and 
along the Atlantic seaboard of the United States—and pri- 
marily in a few industries, such as textiles and the iron 
trades. 

This industrial development was unorganized and spon- 
taneous, dependent upon the initiative, enterprise and energy 
of rugged individuals. ‘There was no great concern over 
economic guidance or leadership, for plants were compar- 
atively small, costs and profits were easily calculable, banks 
and monetary mechanisms were subordinate to business, mar- 
kets were easily surveyable, world trade, while growing, was 
young, and the whole eco- 
nomic picture was one of 


comparatively simple rela- 


prise gave the new business man a solid basis of action. And 
the essential concept of economic life as an automatic co- 
ordination of exchange processes in a competitive market, in 
accordance with the laws of supply and demand, enunciated 
a view of economic guidance which not only fitted in with 
economic realities but furthered the needs of economic 
growth. 

Yet, from the very beginning, capitalistic individualism 
and the doctrines of laissez-faire were challenged from points 
of view which contained the roots of our present-day think- 
ing. The reaction against the ‘“‘dismal” and pessimistic im- 
plications of iaissez-faire, sympathy with the masses of the 
people adversely affected by the social dislocations of the new 
industrial development, and the urge towards democracy and 
nationality were the sources of the three main currents of 
thought—socialist, social-reformist, and nationalistic—which 
have fed the movements toward new economic forms ever 
since. 

The socialist school of thought attacked the system of 
laissez-faire in its entirety. Regardless of their differences, 
the men of this school from Fourier to Karl Marx visualized 
the possibility of an orderly society in which production and 
distribution were to be carried on in response to some general 
conception of the needs of society and in accordance with a 

conscious ideal of social jus- 
tice. Similarly, they all be- 


tions and reactions. 

It is mot surprising that 
the prevailing economic doc- 
trine of this period should 
have been that of laissez- 
faire. “The ideas of natural 
right, of the freedom of in- 
dividuals to buy and sell, to 
work and to seek profit, to 
move from place to place, of 
the separation between gov- 
ernment and economic enter- 


A Russian invention, growing out of revolu- 
tion to further Communist ends—that, to many 
Americans 1s-what economic planning means. 
Here an tnternationally known American econ- 
omist traces the long slow development of the 
concept and technique of a planned economy in 
Western Europe and in this country. This arti- 
cle follows his outline of a Five-Year Plan for 
the World in the December Graphic, and serves 
as an introduction to his discussion of economic 
planning under American traditions and insti- 
tutions in the next issue of Survey Graphic. 
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lieved in the rational powers 
of the collective mind to 
shape economic destinies. 
Utopians and revolutionary 
socialists thus gave the 
world the idea of planning 
in its widest social and hu- 
man meaning, though in an 
abstract and unrealistic 
form. 

The social-reformist school 
was less coherent. As rep- 
resentatives, one may point 


THE ORIGINS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 


to the advocates of factory laws in Great Britain and 
America, and to critics of the classical economists in vari- 
ous countries. The characteristic of this school was the idea 
of the public regulation of industrial life to mitigate the 
evils of laissez-faire, with an implication of conscious con- 
trol which was to have a larger development later. 

The nationalistic current of economic thought traceable to 
the American demand for protective tariffs, was formulated 
into a definite doctrine by Frederick List in Germany. With 
this doctrine there emerged the idea of a national economic 
policy sponsored by the State not only to aid business but 
also to promote the development of economic resources in 
accordance with general national purposes. 


The second period covers the years from 1850 to the 

outbreak of the World War in 1914. It was marked 
by the enormous expansion of industrialism, until at the out- 
break of the War this was the vortex of world economic 
life. 

One country after another rapidly reorganized its eco- 
nomic structure, giving a larger place to industrial activities, 
transforming a larger proportion of its population into wage- 
earners, and striving to climb to greater heights of national 
welfare. ‘The settlement of the western lands of the United 
States and of the habitable 
spaces of Australia and 
Canada, the colonization of 
Siberia, the development of 
South America, made avail- 
able an abundant supply of 
comparatively cheap food for 
the growing industrial areas. 
In return, an ever increasing 
output of factories, mills, 
mines and shops poured into 
an expanding world market, 
enlarging the volume of world 
trade and raising standards of living to levels unknown in 
the world before. 

During this period, capitalism also expanded structurally 
through the increase in the size of the business unit and the 
growth of the group form of organization. Though individ- 
uals still played a large part in shaping industrial life, the 
capitalism of the second period, in contrast to the first, was 
more and more a group or corporate capitalism. Partly be- 
cause of this, partly because of the tendency toward an ex- 
tension of power on the part of different corporations, the 
second period of capitalism was characterized both by an 
intensification and by a suppression of competition. On the 


one hand, the story of the rise of large corporations and 
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A world divided .. . half planned and half chaos 


The war taught us that we could plan very nicely 


‘by critics of laissez-faire. 
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The only plan of industrialism was not to have any plan 


“trusts” in the western world, especially in the United 
States, is one of hard, cruel, merciless and frequently shame- 
ful struggles between individuals and groups. On the other 
hand, these very struggles facilitated the formation of mo- 
nopolies and quasi-monopolies which eliminated competition 
from many industries as well as from transportation. And 
these changes in the character and scope of the competitive 
process were furthered by the rise of trade unions, granges, 
farmers’ societies, artisans’ associations, and similar organi- 
zations, which in their turn with their millions of members 
decried “‘the evils of competition” and brought into play 
new forms and methods of co- 
operative action. 

Under the stress of these 
internal struggles, all western 
countries developed systems of 
public control which were very 
similar in character, purpose 
and design. ‘These institutions 
were of three different kinds: 
governmental —- commissions 
like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Federal Trade 
Commission; non-governmental 
—trade unions and voluntary boards; and mixed—partly 
governmental and partly voluntary. In general they had 
three purposes: to limit the growth of monopolistic power ; 
to regulate charges for specific economic services; and to 
help the wage-earners attain a greater degree of security and 
protection against the hazards of the growing industrialism. 

In its migration to new countries, industrialism during 
these years had to adjust itself to a variety of political insti- 
tutions and social traditions. In consequence, the capitalism 
of this period, while becoming world-wide, also became more 
nationalistic in form and purpose. Political considerations 
often entered into trade and investment abroad. At home 
governments used their taxing and other powers to stimu- 
late and direct industrial expansion. ‘Thus in Japan, after 
the Meiji Revolution of 1868, the government systematically 
helped build a great nation on a modern industrial basis. 
In Russia, industrialism was planted, if not planned, with 
the aid of government subsidies and protection. At the 
other extreme, there remained Great Britain with its laissez- 
faire and free-trade policy, while between were the United 
States, Germany, France and other industrial countries with 
varying degrees of governmental aid and direction. 

During this period as a whole, capitalism absorbed and 
adapted to its needs many of the proposals made before 1850 
It took over part of the socialist 
program for giving the worker protection and security. It 
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applied to a considerable degree the reformist idea of public 
control. And after a brief period during the 60’s, when the 
doctrine of free trade was at its peak, it adopted, with the 
exception of Great Britain, the protectionist policy of 
nationalistic economics. 

By so doing, capitalism, towards the end of this period 
in the decade from 1904 to 1914, became more regulated 
within countries, more social in its relation to the wage- 
earning class, more national in form and yet peaceful in its 
international dealings, thus disarming some of the criticism 
directed against it in its earlier stages. 

These features of the second period, especially in its later 
states, gave it its prevailing optimistic outlook and tone. It 
was during the last ten years before 1914 that the ideas of 
progress, of world peace, of international good-will, and of 
economic and social stability played an important role. 

The changes in the forms and character of capitalism dur- 
ing the.second period had their reflection in economic think- 
ing. Considering general trends only, one may say that eco- 
nomic thought during this period went through the stages 
of first attacking, then modifying, and then reconstructing 
the main types of theory evolved before 1850. ‘Fhe first 
attacks of the historical school and of the marginalists seemed 
to demolish the entire structure of classical economics. But 
what was significant was the fact that after these first at- 
tacks, the general tendency of capitalism towards a more or 
less stable equilibrium called forth an effort among economic 
writers to reconcile the newer with the older theories. This 
new synthesis was achieved in the neo-classical school which 
was to dominate economic thinking for two decades before 
the War, especially in England and the United States. 

From the point of view which interests us here, namely 
from that of economic guidance and leadership, the neo- 
classical school merely refined and elaborated the theories of 
the classical economists. It gave greater precision to the 
concepts of supply and demand through the idea of demand 
and supply schedules. It presented the system of exchange 
based on individual choices and decisions as the regulatory 
process of economic life. It crowned its whole structure 
with the idea of economic life as a balance between opposing 
forces operating through prices and margins of profit. The 
consumer was conceived as the final agent determining the 
flow of goods, while the assumption of responsibility and risks 
on the pact of the entrepreneur was held to supply the driv- 
ing power for the entire mechanism. Further, the men of 
business regarded themselves as the unlimited rulers of eco- 
nomic life and the guides and leaders of economic destiny. 

The outlook of this school was also ethically and socially 
optimistic. The assumption was that somehow marginal 
utility produced not only the best results insofar as per- 
sonal consumption was concerned but also indirectly the best 
application of natural and human resources. “Fhe process 
was presumably such as to make all prices more or less ex- 
pressive of the true worth of things and services so that the 
process of distribution on the whole was an equitable one. 
There were everywhere unearned differential gains such as 
buyers’ surpluses and consumers’ rents which gave most 
middle-class people something for nothing, and a more or 
less friendly attitude was shown to the economic and social 
advancement of wage-earners. 


By concentrating on an ideal and abstract competitive , 


exchange process, the neo-classical economists could not give 
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adequate attention to the actual changes in that process 
which were going on, to the evolution of monopoly, and to 
the social modifications of capitalism. Their economic the- 
ories were acceptable to the business element of the commu- 
nity and to the prospective business leaders among the middle 
class, but being concerned with exegesis rather than with 
programs they lacked dynamic quality and remained largely 
the esoteric doctrines of academic circles. 

The nationalistic school during this period elaborated 
mainly the concept of national economic life, stressing the 
interdependence of its different elements and the dominance 
of individual activities by the national organism. 

Much more important was the reformist school which 
centered its efforts on clarifying the dependence of social 
welfare upon the setting up of social standards and the use 
of social controls. This school derived strength from the 
work of the socialists. As the economic changes became 
clearer, the latter shifted from their original uncompromis- 
ing position and took the more optimistic view of a gradual 
evolution towards a higher social system in which their prin- 
ciples would be embodied. Without abandoning Marxism 
as a final end, socialists tended to substitute in practice the 
idea of complete control and social regulation for the older 
idea of complete reordering of economic society. 

The concept of a planned economic society preoccupied 
chiefly the newer dissidents in the socialist movement— 
namely the syndicalists in France, the guild socialists in 
England, and the I. W. W. in the United States. More 
or less influenced by anarchistic ideas, the syndicalists con- 
templated a division of economic functions between different 
industrial groups and a central economic body. In the syn- 
dicalists’ elaborations of this period one may find a clear 
anticipation of the idea of industrial and economic councils. 
But these social movements were more concerned with ideal 
social patterns than with practical policies and even syndical- 
ism tended to drop its “revolutionary romanticism,” and to 
adjust itself to what seemed a stable economic and _ social 
equilibrium. 


The third period beginning in 1914 covers both the 

War and post-War years. During the World War 
the economic life of the world was shifted from purposes 
of construction and life to the purposes of destruction and 
death. Within every nation involved, all energies were con- 
centrated on one goal—the defeat of the enemy, and to this 
end no sacrifice was too great. 

In every warring country the control” of economic re- 
sources was taken out of the hands of individuals and cor- 
porations and concentrated in the hands of those in com- 
mand of the national destiny. The United States took some 
time to overcome individual and group resistance, but in the 
end the War Industries Board and the National Council of 
Defense, with the newly established government boards were 
practically in control of the economic mechanism of the 
country in their efforts to use it for the single purpose of 
victory. 

Similarly in all the principal warring countries, planning 
suddenly came into being as a practical necessity. It was a 
limited planning, not only in purpose but in procedures. The 
governmental boards in the different countries tried to oper- 
ate through the economic mechanism of profits and by en- 
listing the economic motives of gain. Still, it showed that 
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it was possible even in the most complex industrial coun- 
tries, such as the United States, England and Germany, to 
survey the economic resources of the country and to use them 
in a more or less unified manner. Regardless of ‘‘profiteer- 
ing” and of many other shortcomings, the coordinating pol- 
icies of the various governments did result in an immense 
increase in productivity, in a great expansion of industrial 
plants, and in the maintenance of the intense economic 
activity necessary for military purposes. 

It was as a result of this war experience that the idea of 
planful economy first emerged in its newer aspects, divorced 
from socialist speculation. It was Walther Rathenau in 
Germany in collaboration with Wichard von Moellendorf 
who advanced this idea in 1917, on the basis of his experi- 
ence as head of the department for the supervision and dis- 
tribution of raw materials. 


ITH the end of the War, the released social energies 

found form in a world movement for leveling eco- 
nomic and political inequalities. In the defeated countries, 
it expressed itself in revolutions and near-revolutions. In the 
victorious countries, it was manifest in demands for recon- 
struction in which the laboring masses were to have higher 
economic and political status. The political and social up- 
heaval was carried along by the post-Armistice boom, and 
by the Bolshevik Revolution which dramatized to the world 
the idea of the masses coming into power. In the demand 
for a legal eight-hour day, for workers’ control, for indus- 
trial councils in Great Britain, for the Plumb Plan in the 
United States, for national ownership of public utilities, for 
national economic councils in Germany and France, the pre- 
War ideas of sociai ownership and of public regulation, were 
merged with the incipient idea of planning, thus bringing 
into focus a newer and more realistic concept of national 
control and coordination. 

Then came the world depression and deflation of 1921-23. 
The collapse of business and the disruption of economic 
activities, the widespread unemployment, the depreciation of 
currencies, the deflation of agricultural prices created a con- 
dition of political and economic confusion throughout the 
world. Political uncertainty, economic distress, and inter- 
national animosities centering in reparations and Russia 
revived the ghost of an immediate communist revolution in 
Western Europe. But the tragic experience of. Russia, espe- 
cially the famine of 1921, had made the masses skeptical of 
the value of violent revolution. It was seen that a change in 
industrial ownership did not mean ‘an immediate improve- 
mient in the condition of the workers. It was also obvious 
that the socialization of industry during a depression might 
mean added burdens for the government without any com- 
pensation to the people. A third result of these years of 
travail was the clearer realization of the need of interna- 
tional action to bring some order out of the world chaos. 

From 1924 to 1929 the United States, Europe and other 
countries entered upon an era of prosperity which, con- 
sidered as a whole, was a new period of capitalist expansion. 
Its most striking features were the world-wide application of 
the principles of technical planning within plants and single 
industries, scientific organization of work within separate 
plants, the simplification and standardization of processes, 
the application of psychology to the selection and training 
of personnel, the coordiation of technical processes to elimi- 
nate loss of time and to increase output per man and per 
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unit of capital. Scientific management and rationalization 
became the dominant phases and were carried to unparal- 
leled heights. Mass production became the slogan of the day. 

The dazzling prosperity of these years could not but blind 
most people for a while to the strains and stresses which 
were gathering below the surface. In general terms what 
was happening was an accentuation of economic contradic- 
tions which tended to upset the balance of economic growth. 
Within separate industries, the new techniques based upon 
standardization and mass production increased total output 
while decreasing the number of workers employed. Changes 
in habits of consumption and this very technical efficiency 
created a wide disproportion between the productive ca- 
pacity of certain industries and their effective market demand. 
Over-expansion and excessive capacity became more and more 
marked during these years, reaching in certain industries a 
chronic condition and causing serious difficulties. The dis- 
parity between agriculture and industry, due in some measure 
to the slowness of agriculture to adjust traditional forms of 
doing business to mechanical improvements and to new 
methods of industrial management, expressed itself in a price 
relationship which deepened the rift between city and 
country. And the great forward push of industry as a whole, 
accompanied by speculative tendencies in the United States 
and to a lesser degree in several other countries, made for 
margins of profit and big fortunes which further stimulated 
speculation, inequality and the misuse of resources. 

At the same time, world trade though surpassing that of 
pre-War days, did not advance as rapidly as productive ca- 
pacity, hampered by lagging standards of living. In con- 
trast to pre-War days, when standards of living expanded 
simultaneously and progressively throughout the world, the 
post-War decade saw the people of many countries eager for 
better living standards but unable to achieve them despite 
growing world productivity. Undoubtedly, large masses of 
people made gains in their standards of living. Many coun- 
tries beside the United States—France, Japan and some of 
the smaller countries which remained neutral during the 
War, such as Holland and Sweden—witnessed a great in- 
crease in comfort and leisure and in the ways of making use 
of both. But large sections of the world remained at the 
lower levels of living to which they had been: reduced by 
war and post-war difficulties. 


tors of instability. Increasing mechanization meant 
technological displacement of the worker. Cartels and 
mergers meant more rigorous employers’ policies and weaker 
labor movements. High pressure salesmanship meant. the 
enslavement of the consumer to artificial standards of con- 
sumption. The growth of mergers meant a limit both upon 
the number of individuals who could do business in their 
own way and also upon the sphere within which such indi- 
viduals could operate. ‘The concentration of financial control 
meant the growing dependence of the small investor on 
financial middlemen he could not hold to account. The 
wider application of science meant a growing gap between 
technical knowledge and skill and the business scheme of 
operation. Internationally, inequalities in the development of 
industrialism meant a widening disparity in the relations be- 
tween the principal world powers and growing friction be- 
tween the advanced industrial and non-industrial countries. 
These contradictory develop- (Continued on page 512) 


S OCIALLY, this lack of balance gave rise to many fac- 


TWO-GUN 
CROWLEY 


The schools 
made him an 
ambidextrous 
gunman 


WAITING execution for the murder of a 

policeman, a subnormal youth sits in the 
death house of Sing Sing as I write—a boy 
who fought it out with the cops. “New 
York must have something more than death 
for its mental defectives,” said his attorney, 
Charles R. Weeks. And in his summation he further chal- 
lenged: ‘‘Now society is partly responsible for the way this 
defendant comes up here today. Society, I say.” He held 
society responsible “because this is not the first time he has 
come in conflict with authority.” 

Is this young man of twenty years solely responsible for 
his presence in the death house? Is this only a drab tale 
of a high-grade moron with low-grade morals? Is the state 
avenging itself upon a rebel or has an unstable person 
avenged himself upon a world that created, ignored and 
maltreated him? 

The offspring of an immigrant housemaid and a police- 
man, or the son of a policeman, was Francis Crowley, a 
biologic reject, fulminating by unconscious domination against 
the blue uniform partially responsible for his unrespectable 
advent into life? The prosecuting attorney, Elvin N. 
Edwards, called him a “cop-hater.”” Was society responsible 
for the results of his illegitimacy ? 

At the age of one month this baby was placed in the 
licensed boarding home of a Mrs. Crowley, who gave him 
her name and all reasonable care during the years he lived 
with her. But he grew up without paternal guidance 


Francis Crowley 
US. 


The People of the 
State of New York 
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and the influences and controls of a natural home. 

After two and one half years his foster mother be- 
came ill-and he was sent to St. John’s Home for three 
years, but returned again to Mrs. Crowley. At six 
he went to St. Jerome’s School but, as an early truant, 
he was removed to St. Dominick’s Home, where he 
remained for three or four years. He was released 
to attend public school, but was quickly taken to St. 
Michael’s on Staten Island. After two nights there 
he ran away to his foster home. He went to 
Public School 43, from which he truanted. After 
an escapade involving window-breaking, he was 
brought before the Juvenile Court and for two 
months lived under its care until placed on pro- 
bation. He left school at seventeen, unable to read 
and unable to write “The cow jumped over the 
moon.” ‘The district attorney, Mr. Edwards, re- 
marked, “He could not have been in Public 
School 43 two and one half years unless he had 
_ done some writing and some reading. And he 
had to learn to read before he could spell in the printing 
machine and put up his stuff and turn it out.” For strange 
as it may seem, this illiterate child was placed as an ungraded 
pupil in a printing class! 

Was society responsible in any way for his educational 
limitations? I am conjecturing that part of his troubles 
lay in the fact that he was a born misfit in this world and 
part of his sinister record as a gunman grew out of the 
effort to make him right-handed when by nature he was a 
sinistral. A complete record is lacking but even in his crimes 
one notes the evidence of his primary left-handedness. He 
killed Patrolman Hirsch with a gun held in his left hand. 
He carried it in a case fastened to the left side of his belt. 
He could shoot equally well with either hand, but he testi- 
fied that he really shoots better with the left hand than with 
his right. At the crucial moment he whipped a revolver 
out of his coat pocket and with his left hand fired three 
shots into a policeman before the latter could fire. In his 
own words, “I grabbed my gun from my right hand to 
my left hand and I shoots him three times in the right 
arm.” 

“Two-Gun Crowley” became so because of society’s insist- 
ence that he become right-handed contrary to his natural 
bent; it made him ambidextrous in shooting. But his limi- 
tations in learning were accentuated by the school efforts to 
make him conform to the rule of the majority. His school 
capacity being limited, and feeling the nervous strain of 
efforts at conversion to right-handedness, he sought escape 
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from his sense of inadequacy and school failure. He became 
a truant. 

Truancy is frequent in the history of juvenile delinquents. 
It is a rejection of a social mandate, a refusal to abide by 
authority, whether because of lack of understanding, of fear, 
or of insufficient parental influence. This boy resisted the 
pressure and advice of his foster mother and the teachers 
in parochial and public schools. He could not learn, but 
he could avoid the further deflation of his growing ego. He 
defied the rules and the state law. He absented himself at 
will and finally he broke school windows. Then the law 
hailed him before the Juvenile Court. In 1926 Dr. Leavitt 
reported that this boy of fourteen and eight-twelfths years 
had a mental age of ten and two-twelfths years; that is, an 
I. Q. of seventy-six. Apparently his poor cerebral endow- 
ment had not been recognized until an age when average 
children are preparing to enter highschool. With a history 
of chronic truancy and inability to learn to read and write, 
society placed him on probation—and, because he truanted 
from the regular classes, sent him to a printing class! 

An I. Q. of seventy-six is the rating of a border-line de- 
fective, and in the light of his past behavior it should have 
been a warning signal to society. Did society note or heed 
the warning? It must have been evident when he entered 
a parochial school at six years that he had the mental equip- 
ment of a child of four and one half—and with this he at- 
tempted to cope with the intricacies of formal education. 
Educationally he was a failure and the Juvenile Court was 
the second institution which failed to protect him. 

True he was taken to the Post-Graduate Hospital clinic 
and treated for a time, but without results. Hence Dr. 
Richard |Hoffman, his own psychiatric witness at his trial 
for murder, could testify that Crowley was sane, knowing 
right from wrong. He called this warped, frustrated, men- 
tally limited, immature-minded youth “a moral imbecile’— 
a@ person who from an early age exhibited some permanent 
form of mental defect accompanied by propensities for evil, 
vicious conduct, upon whom pun- 
ishment had little or no effect. 
He pronounced him at nineteen 
years “a menace to society,” but 
he was equally a menace when he 
made his contact with the Juvenile 
Court five years before. 

Several incidents merit recital 
as possible influences upon his life 
and outlook. At the age of eleven 
years he fell from a trapeze and 
sustained a concussion of the brain. 
At about the same age, while play- 
ing ball someone cried out, “Cheese 
it the cops.” He fell from a wall 
and was brought home uncon- 
scious. When he was twelve or 
thirteen his foster brother, John 
Crowley, was killed in a revolver 
duel with a patrolman. This un- 
doubtedly made an impression on 
Frank. In a note left by him, 
though written by a girl, he 
stated: “I learned to hate cops 
because they were always suspect- 
ing me on account of my step- 
brother having been killed in a 
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fight with a policeman.” He added, ‘They finally arrested 
me on a stolen-car charge of which I was innocent, and after 
I got clear I determined to fight them.” This must be 
weighed carefully as to truth as his tendencies to lying were 
accentuated at every threat to his safety. Dr. Hoffman re- 
ferred to him as being “of the constitutional inferiority type 
suffering from mental retardation, moral delinquency and 
emotional instability.” He attributed Crowley’s hostility to 
the police to a frustrated superiority complex: 


T is significant that this backward boy for a time was 
experimenting with the strength of our judicial system. 

He had escaped the Juvenile Court and entered into an era 
of self-support with adventure, excitement, love and lone 
banditry. While working as a union apprentice at lathing 
from the age of seventeen, he was mischievous and generally 
considered irresponsible, tending to loiter on the job. He 
was the only one of seven apprectices who failed to attend 
night school because he was “no good at books,” but he was 
capable on his job and earned as much as $44 a week, of 
which he gave $20 to Mrs. Crowley. 

At the beginning of his apprenticeship he spent his spare 
time with boys, but adolescent interest in the opposite sex 
was changing his outlook on life. He was small, five feet 
three inches in height, weighing one hundred pounds, per- 
haps slightly effeminate, intellectually ineffectual, evincing a 
compensatory pompous vanity and believing in self-glorifi. 
cation by temerity. He sought out girls and stole auto- 
mobiles to take them riding. After the thrill of the experi- 
ence he abandoned the cars. 

On May 3, 4929 he was arrested for stealing a car. He 
pleaded guilty to grand larceny, but his employer rallied to 
his support, had the plea withdrawn, persuaded the district 
attorney and the grand jury to withdraw the charge and re- 
employed the boy. On July 4 he was again arrested for a 


similar offense and the case was dismissed; and once again 
on October 21 with the same result. 


On November 16 he 
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Crowley's big moment when he shot it out with 150 of the police whom he hated 
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was once again arrested and the judge offered to be lenient 
if he would plead guilty, which he refused to do. His foster 
family prevailed upon their former parish priest to intercede 
and he was released on parole on condition that he avoid 
his bad associates. With six months of his parole still to 
run he was suspected of being involved in a shooting at an 
affair at the American Legion Hall. He had violated his 
parole. He now felt he was wanted by the police and 
thought, “I couldn’t go back to work... the police want 
to pin this on me.”’ When his three companions were caught, 
he had dropped out of a window to the street and got away. 


E was now set up in rooms with a girl who had caught 
his fancy; not working, he needed funds to support 
her, and he was still giving money to Mrs. Crowley. This 
girl was the one who later betrayed him to the police when 
Francis brought another girl, a youngster of sixteen, to their 
‘Jove nest” after the murder in Black Shirt Lane. This 
younger girl and he were having an affair on a more ethical 
plane, a ring having played a part in it. She apparently dis- 
approved of some of his friends and activities and gave back 
the ring. He states, “She threw me down and I went to 
the dogs. I now began to drink and went back to the gang 
in the Bronx which I had tried to keep away from because 
Helen disapproved of them.” Later he went to Merrick, 
Long Island, because he was tipped off that she was there, 
and it was while sitting in a parked car, a stolen Ford, that 
the final crime in his meteoric career was committed. Helen, 
witness to an unplanned crime, was the one to give the dam- 
aging evidence that brought about his conviction. And it 
was the other girl, the one with whom he lived, who out 
of jealousy of Helen betrayed him to the police. Crowley’s 
women were his undoing. Adolescence was hard on him. 
After he had stopped work for fear of arrest as a par- 
ticipant in the brawl at the American Legion Hall, Crowley 
needed money. He went to Philadelphia and purchased two 
revolvers, two blackjacks, two pairs of brass knuckles and 
ample ammunition. “They strengthened him for offensives 
that his weak body and hands could not undertake. Shortly 
thereafter one of his cronies, Duringer, who has since paid 
the death penalty, killed a dance-hall hostess and Crowley’s 
association with him led to police interest in his whereabouts. 
He now was wanted by the police. He knew it and was 
apprehensive. ‘He had been caught by the police four times 
before and he alleges they had beaten him. 

March 13, 1931 was an unlucky day. While he was 
visiting his brother-in-law’s office, Detective Schaedel came 
in and recognized Crowley. Schaedel took a gun from him 
and they wrestled. With Schaedel upon him he reached for 
his second gun, fired upward between his own legs and 
wounded the detective. He rushed downstairs, jumped to 
a neighboring roof—and then a small man with his hands 
nonchalantly in his pockets walked out of a front entrance 
and among the policemen searching for him. He defied all 
authority and respected no man, though “praying every 
night.” 

The hunt was now on in earnest, but he was able to go 
to Philadelphia for more guns and ammunition and to steal 
automobiles in New York. One short term in jail increased 
his sense of ability to fight it out with the police. He be- 
came a “stick-up man.” He held up clothing stores, a drug- 
store, and a plasterer on a train from whom he took an $1100 
payroll. He was continuing to fool his enemies. 

But Nemesis was close at hand. It was on May 6 that 
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he went to Merrick in the stolen car, found Helen and drove 
with her into a blind lane. Patrolman Frederick Hirsch 
came up to the car and asked to see his license. “There is” 
nothing to show that Hirsch suspected or threatened him. 
But under pretence of getting the license, his handy left 
hand drew an automatic and—‘bing, bing, bing.” Hirsch’s 
body sagged to the ground. ‘Taking and using the police- 
man’s own gun he signalized his complete conquest of law 
by firing a bullet into the prostrate body. Helen, sitting be- 
side him, had later to testify to what she saw. 

The details after this moment are bold and daring, sane 
and well organized—a wild ride back to New York, paus- 
ing to change license plates, tear off the shades and knock 
out part of the windshield to remove evidence of bullet 
holes; reloading all his weapons to be ready for another 
struggle; abandoning the Ford, taking one taxicab and then 
another to cover his tracks to the retreat on Ninetieth 
Street. i 

Billie Dunn, his regular girl, was not at home, but when 
she returned and was introduced to the equally fugitive but 
loyal Helen she sneered, and Crowley struck her. That 
night Billie was given to Duringer while Francis held close 
to Helen possibly in appreciation of her moral support in 
those hours of crisis. In the morning Francis told the girls 
to go out for the air. They did so and returned, but Billie 
Dunn, the dethroned, started out again—this time with re- 
venge in her mind. She tipped off the police and a short 
time later the battle with the police began. It was the big 
hour of Crowley’s twisted life. 

Inspector John J. Sullivan had pronounced this boy of 
nineteen “‘one of the most dangerous criminals at large.” 
Commissioner ‘Mulrooney later called him “a coward.” Be 
that as it may, this slender stripling shot it out for two hours 
with 150 policemen armed with automatics, machine guns 


and tear-gas bombs. Ralph Duringer, who weighed two hun- 


dred, hid in a closet with Helen or sought safety under the 
bed. It was a triumph for this vain little boy who wanted 
to be a big man. With exultant pride he cried upon the 
surrender, suggested by his male companion, “Anyway you 
didn’t kill me,” even though he had been wounded four 
times. To the end he was “Two-Gun Crowley.” Before 
he was taken to Bellevue Hospital on a stretcher, it was 
found he had two loaded automatics inside his trousers, 
fastened to his legs by a piece of sheet. 


‘T was in the spirit of braggadocio that he had had a 
note written during the bombardment in which he dic- 
tated, “I hadn’t anything to do. That’s why I went around 
bumping off cops.” He confessed later he had intended to 
kill another cop. The great moment of his life showed his 
colossal egotism, his blindness to the laws of probability, 
his vanity, his puerility, his lack of judgment. If he had 
fought 150 men in the war, he would have been a hero; 
under the circumstances he was a poor fool. And the siege 
was turned into a tawdry display with motion-picture 
cameras and all the trappings of tabloid journalism. Trapped 
at last, Crowley had failed to live up to his boast that he 
would not be taken alive by the police. 

The wheels of justice turned rapidly. Dr. Gregory pro- 
nounced him sane and accountable for his actions and twenty- 
four hours later he was indicted for murder in the first de- 
gree. Most capable counsel, Charles R. Weeks, was as- 
signed to him by the presiding Justice, Lewis J. Smith. The 
trial of the case of The People (Continued on page 509) 


Great Ladies of Chicago 


By ZONA GALE 


HE great ladies of Chicago. 

Once the words would have meant 
women in expensive clothes and jewels, giv- 
ing brilliant entertainments. But one ap- 
plies it here to a group of women who have 

given their lives—how rich the phrase is!— 
have given their lives to others. 

The Hull-House group. Women who serve, as royal 
families are supposed to serve. Women who have moth- 
ered thousands, as women are expected to mother “their 
own.” Women who have awakened the social conscience 
of Chicago. Women who have created a center of social 

energy for a nation. 

-  Qutpourings such as this have occurred here and there, 
in the world. In Italy, as love of learning; in Palestine 
and India, as love for God and man; in England, when 
the Lake poets sang; in America, at Concord, Mass.; per- 
haps at The Hague, and at Geneva, in another cause— 
a cause allied to these. 

At Hull-House you have love of man, of woman, of 
child; you have the need to foster growth of body and 
mind; you have the sovereign urge to create a livable neigh- 
borhood, city, nation, planet. You have the instinct for 
life more abundant. You have, in short, a group of women 
who arose there by the Five Lakes, and blessed a continent. 

First of them all—and easily first of all women in 
America—is Jane Addams who, with Ellen Gates Starr, 

founded Hull-House. This social urge, as distinct as the 
will to art, was in Jane Addams in her youth, and flowered 
early, in the eighties, in the establishment of this center for 

the neighborhood, at 800 South Halsted Street. A center 
not only for dealing with material necessities for the life 
of the neighborhood, but with necessities of recreation, 
work, health and the things of the mind. It was a new 
idea in Chicago, almost in America. Hull-House. There 
were indignation and criticism. What! Interference with 
the rights of citizens, abrogation to outside sources of the 
individual’s right to muddle along? There were those who 
understood, a few, with that clear genius to see what an- 
other is driving at, even though the drive is new. Charity 
was not new. Good Samaritanism was not new. Lady 
Bountifuls were not new. Brother’s keepers were not new 
—if you-knew your brother well enough. But neighbors 
to neighbors unknown—that was a departure. Jane Ad- 
dams was a departure. This she hardly knew. She moved 
about, seeing things to be done. 

With her moved Ellen Gates Starr, whose special care 
was art and bookbinding. “Art and bookbinding for those 
people?” Chicago naively asked. When Sarah Fairchild 
Conover went down from Madison, Wis., to live at Hull- 
House and conduct a class in Browning, everyone said 
“Well, of all...” and could get no farther. They had not 
heard that labor leader of forty years later who hurled across 
the room his first copy of the Oxford Book of English Verse 
and cried: “So this is what has been denied to my people!” 

Early in the life of Hull-House came Mary E. Mc- 


Dowell, now for many years head resident of the University 
of Chicago or the Stock Yards Settlement, but early identi- 
fied with the Hull-House group. Her biography, lately pub- 
lished, gives a story vital to group living. A great’ service 
came in that early moment when the’ hand of Hull-House 
began to reach out beyond the neighborhood as at one with 
the health of Chicago, and Chicago’s sanitation as but the 
larger neighborhood problem. The story of Mary Mc- 
Dowell’s fight for decent garbage disposal is the story of 
women-errant. She was enlisted in the Urban League—the 
work for and with the Negroes of Chicago, and in the na- 
tional work for the advancement of colored people; in work 
for the immigrant, for women in industry through the trade- 
union league, and in internationalism. In 1923 she was a 
commissioner of public welfare in Chicago—she was one of 
these women keeping house for the city. 

These women have their special gifts and special vision 
to meet special needs. There is Florence Kelley, and her 
awakening had been to the conditions under which factory 
workers supported life and did their work, and the con- 
ditions from which goods were poured into the country, 
carrying possible seeds of infection and death. The country 
rang with her Consumers’ League—with her revelations of 
factory abuses, with her cry to the consumer not to permit 
the evils which their buying could control. Not only the 
garbage-pail at Chicago’s back door, but the very garments 
worn by Chicago and the nation were revealed as the con- 
cern not of private enterprise, but of public welfare. To 
Mrs. Kelley is traceable much of the factory legislation of 
the state of Illinois. 


ND Julia C. Lathrop, whose gift of insight—and of 
PX tongue—was for the human beings in the almshouses 
and the insane asylums. In those days such places were deli- 
cately put behind the cities, not only in spots remote physically 
but remote to public attention. To the comfortable people 
who permitted their taxes to take the place of their conscience, 
Julia Lathrop came crying the most unwelcome news. She 
spoiled their evenings. She told the truth. She educated 
the people to conditions for which they were accountable. 
She went to the State Board of Charities. But because the 
dream of prevention always succeeds social indignation, she 
turned to the underprivileged child, to Juvenile Court work, 
and later went on the National Labor Committee, of which 
Jane Addams was already a member. In time she became 
the first head of the Children’s Bureau at Washington. 

There is Grace Abbott, long a resident of Hull-House, 
trained in the technique of handling social problems wisely 
and with foresight, and so equipped that she became the 
president’s appointee to head the Children’s Bureau on Miss 
Lathrop’s resignation. Earlier her special care was the im- 
migrant. In those days all agencies for the guidance of 
immigrants had not been thought of. The bewilderment of 
these visitors then so widely urged to come to America, their 
trust in the new world and their exploitation by it—these 
became the particular care, among many cares, of Grace 
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Abbott. She became director of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League of Chicago. 

And there is Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, that Hull- 
House resident whose specialty was an outgrowth of the 
need for trained workers in such a center. No one who has 
ever lived in a neighborhood house can fail to know the 
trials of the awakening conscience of the volunteer worker: 
the eager, bright-eyed offer to help—‘Anywhere, any- 
thing!” “What can you do?” “Whatever you need!” “When 
could you come?” “Any day. Any hour!” “Could you come 
on Wednesday?” “Well—not very well on Wednesday.” 
“Could you come on Thursday, at seven?” ‘“Well—seven 
is a rather bad hour at our house... .” And the lack of 
a knowledge of operation now long proved to be rather more 
technical than is, say, typing. Graham Taylor, who says 
that Hull-House was his own stimulus in founding Chicago 
Commons—Graham ‘Taylor established the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, for the training of social 
workers. And when the school was taken over by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Miss Breckinridge became dean of the 
School of Social Service Administration. To this office Edith 
Abbott, another Hull-House woman, has now succeeded. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, long a member of the Hull-House 
board and now its treasurer, is one of this group. Her 
record of personal work and personal contribution is long 
and sometimes dramatic—as when she found herself, a large 
holder of Pullman stock, with her social interests allied 
against her individual interests—when working conditions 
in the Pullman shops needed improvement—the former of 
course triumphing. As the president of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association and vice-president of the United Chari- 
ties, she is close to problems of great groups. Her story in 
her autobiography, Growing Up With a City, is the story 
too of the growing up of this Hull-House group of women. 
Of these also is Mary Rozet Smith, whose interests have 
overlapped those of Hull-House at every point, and whose 
comfortable and beautiful home on the North Side is a 
kind of annex to Hull-House. 

And all these women, as a matter of course, were equal 
suffragists. ‘Their great preoccupation was to extend the 
opportunities of men and women to serve community and 
nation. The struggle for suffrage for women was a part of 
their routine. 


T was inevitable that the interests of Hull-House should 

extend from the neighborhood, to all Chicago, to the 
state, and to the nation. The housing of the neighbors about 
Halsted Street led directly to the whole housing problem, 
and the safety and sanitation of the tenements were early 
challenged. Fire hazard, cubic air space, plumbing, the pro- 
portion of lot to be covered, became abruptly the concern 
of the public conscience, for Hull-House stood there, not so 
much accusing as enlightening—and then working. Tene- 
ments, factories, child labor, child nurture, health, immi- 
gration, social control as the complement to mere political 
control—and all these, as the conscience of the people was 
touched, reaching into city ordinance, into Illinois statute, 
into federal law. Children played on Halsted Street, were 
gathered in by the women of Hull-House—and given vacant 
lots as play places; but then straightway all the tenement 


children of Chicago became their concern; and there was a 


campaign first for vacant lots for play-places, then for 
equipped playgrounds, and at length the whole magnificent 
system of recreation yards and Field houses arose, all over 


GREAT LADIES OF CHICAGO ~ 


Chicago. Finally, in 1907, the first meeting of the National - 
Playground Association of America was held there. Like 
that, things rayed out from Hull-House—a spark there 
which kindled a great fire. Great ladies of Chicago, in 
charge of a planet. 


ND there are to be listed numberless names of those 
who received a social impetus at Hull-House, and who — 
went out to other fields. Outstanding among them is Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, who combined scientific training and social : 
vision to such a degree that the federal government appointed — 
her as an investigator of industrial diseases. This. was 
while she was still a resident of Hull-House. Since that — 
time her reputation has become international as'an expert in — 
that field. Dr. Hamilton is the first-woman to hold the 
rank of assistant professor at the Harvard Medical School. 
And there were MacKenzie King, who became premier of 
Canada; Gerard Swope, president of General Electric—it 
was at Hull-House that Mr. and Mrs. Swope met; Walter 
Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Tele- | 
graph Company; and Charles and Rho Fiske Zueblin. 

All the time, when any time there was, Jane Addams had 
been writing—setting down, between the doing of things, 
some record of activities and impressions. There was the age- 
old story of women’s wrongs and rights—and her own long 
identification with the struggle for woman’s suffrage; and 
the Long Road of Women’s Memory was written. “There 
was the story of prostitution and the white-slave traffic, 
and A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil appeared. There 
was the urge of youth and joy as she saw it rise and suffer 
defeat, and The Spirit of Youth in the City Streets was born. 
And from the whole experience of her years the flaming 
brand of Democracy and Social Ethics and the brave and 
exquisite unfolding of all this in the two Hull-House books 
—the record of a house that was also a star. She had time 
for everything save for preferment. The only public office 
that she would ever hold was that of inspector of streets 
and alleys for the Hull-House district. 

It was inevitable that Jane Addams should be a pacifist. 
From her youth her social vision had outstripped that of her 
contemporaries, and it was so in 1914. But who can forget 
her valiant effort to find some way in which to function 
—in the feeding of the people. Who can forget that glorious 
trip of her and her group to the courts of Europe, saying: 
“What is the reason for settlement by slaughter, which set- 
tles nothing?” Who can forget: her standing in packed 
Carnegie Hall and crying: “If Russia needs warm-water har- 
bors to export her wheat, give her warm-water harbors. Who 
can forget her forward look, her calm facing of misunder- 
standing, when her crime was but a vision beyond that of 
her day? When the whole story is reviewed in the days to 
come, they will remember that she who kindled the light in 
Hull-House, sent from Hull-House one of the first Amer- 
ican demands after 1914 for sanity in international dealing. 
As president of the Woman’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, presiding at world conventions in The Hague, 
in Zurich, in Vienna, in Dublin, in Prague, she has carried 
to the world her own first word uttered when she founded 
HullsHouse: Neighborhood. 

Great ladies of Chicago. Women whose vision of social 
responsibility would set right a world now struggling in the 
results of its own lack of social responsibility. Women who 
have understood for years the word that would: set us right: 
That man is not his brother’s keeper but his brother’s brother. 


| nights, drove out to his 


Growing Up by Plan 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


EWS that the Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs had completed its work 
and published its prophetic findings reminded 
me vividly of that day nearly twenty years 
ago when Charles D. Norton and my uncle, 
Frederic Delano, first talked to me about 

the City Plan of Chicago. I think from that very moment 
I have been interested in not the mere planning of a single 
city but in the larger aspects of planning. It is the way 
of the future. 

Out of the survey initiated by Mr. Norton in Chicago 
has developed something new; not a science, but a new 
understanding of problems that affect not merely bricks and 
mortar, subways and streets; planning that affects also the 
economic and social life of a community, then of a county, 
then of a state; perhaps the day is not far distant when 
planning will become a part of the national policy of this 
country. 

It is remarkable how this germ of thought has taken hold 
all over the United States; how the Chicago Plan and 
afterwards the Regional Plan for the metropolitan area in 
and around New York, have spread over the country; how 
almost every city that counts itself progressive is thinking 
in terms of the future; how that thought has spread down 
to the smaller communities known as villages and spread 
upwards, as we know well, in the neighboring county of 
Westchester to include planning for the entire county; and 
how in exactly the same way the thought of the future has 
taken hold of those of us who are charged with conducting 


the affairs of a state government. 


I wish that the Regional Plan Committee had started its 
work before 1922; that was over a generation too late so 
far as I was concerned. I might say it was over a century 
late. If the Plan had been started in 1817 it might have 
prevented my great-grandfather from selling his farm in 
Harlem and moving up to Dutchess County. He let go of 
it because the young people of that day got into their 


buggies in what was then New York City, some seven miles 


away, in the evening, 
especially on moonlight 


country place and parked 


HE GOVERNOR of New York has for many 


County, probably the family would have been so rich that 
we should have died out and I shouldn’t be here now! 

It is high time for this city and this country to take 
thought of the future. Let me expand for a moment that 
thought of Dwight Morrow’s—the cost of not planning. 
You and I who are in middle life remember well the count- 
less buildings in this city which, when we were young, 
were considered the last word not only in architecture but 
in usefulness. They have gone; torn down to make room 
for buildings three times as high. You and I can remember 
literally the days when goats browsed in the pastures of 
Harlem. Yet in those days, when there was opportunity 
to plan for this year of 1932, nobody gave a thought to it. 
New York grew up like Topsy. 

That is true not only of this city, but of neighboring cities 
of Long Island; it was true of Westchester; it is true of 
much of the nearer parts of New Jersey and Connecticut. 
There has been no thought for the prevention of waste. 
Good, hard dollars were invested in structures, public im- 
provements, private investments of all kinds with the expecta- 
tion on the part of the people who put up the good dollars, 
whether they were private investors or mere taxpayers, that 
the particular structure their money was going into would 
last through the ages. Today it is torn down. Think of the 
waste of it; the unhappiness of it! Think of the lives in 
this city which today are being lived under distressing 
conditions, which would have been vastly better off if our 
grandparents had thought about the future! 


OW if that is true of a city, how much truer is it of 

the larger community. Three years ago when I went 

to Albany—just to cite one of many examples—I found 
that the State of New York had a shortage of twelve thou- 
sand beds for the patients in our hospitals. When I say a 
shortage I do not mean that we turned these patients away. 
I mean that in hospitals then in existence twelve thousand 
beds had been crowded side by side into corridors, so that 
the conditions were a disgrace to the state. It was only then 
that we began to plan 
for the future. As a re- 
sult of that planning, 
within another three 


inside his gates. The old 
gentleman was so dis- 
tressed by these young 
people that the sold a 
perfectly good farm of 
125 acres—a farm that 
now is bounded by Fifth 
Avenue on one side and 
the East River on the 
other and ran from 110 
Street to 125 Street. Of 
course, if he had held 
on to it and hadn’t 
moved to Dutchess 


years been an outstanding advocate of a practical 
kind of regionalism which would ‘bring producers and 
consumers together not in a city market but on their 
own acres of farmland or rural village. Mr. Roose- 
velt has written elsewhere of the ebbing of the great 
tide of population which surged for so many years 
from country to city. He has showed how changes in 
electric power and in transportation have tended to 
decentralize industry. Here he writes on the glowing 
promise of planning as a way to the better life, with 
practical examples, from his experience as farmer and 
as governor, and delightful stories running back to his 
great-grandfather and the time of joy-riding in buggies. 
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years we will have 
worked out a sound five- 
year plan under which 
every patient who is a 
ward of the State of 
New York will be 
housed according to the 
best modern practices. 
It was at the cost of a 
bond issue to be sure, 
but from the time when 
we have caught up with 
the needs we will be 
able to pay as we go 
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every year to care for the increased number of patients 
caused by a normal increase in population. Yes, regional 
planning has hit Albany at last! 

It isn’t a mere question of sociology, of welfare in the 
sense of taking care of the dependent and the sick. It is 
also a question very largely of economics; and when we get 
into that field we open up a vista of which we can scarcely 
appreciate the magnitude. Let me give an illustration. Two 
or three years ago down in Georgia, as.I happened to be 
Passing a station on one of the through railroads, there 
-came by a long milk train made up of fourteen or fifteen 
tank-cars and milk-cars laden with milk and cream and run- 
ning on passenger schedule. I said to the station master, 
“Where is that train coming from, northern Georgia?” 

‘He said: “Oh, no, that train originated in the State of 
Wisconsin. It is loaded with milk and cream that came from 
the pastures of Wisconsin and Illinois, and it is being taken 
across those two states, across the State of Indiana, across 
the State of Kentucky, across the State of Tennessee, across 
the State of Georgia, and then down to be used by the con- 
suming public in Florida.” 


SAID to the station agent: “We get perfectly good milk 
I around here; why doesn’t the milk supply of Florida 
originate at the nearest practicable point, the State of 
Georgia? I know that they can’t raise dairy herds in 
Florida because of the cow tick, but Georgia hasn’t got the 
tick. Why don’t we in Georgia raise the milk for Florida?” 

He said: “That is one of the mysteries that we are all 
asking about.” 

Here was milk coming to Florida half way across the 
United States! 

Some three years ago we were in somewhat the same con- 
dition in this state, and my good friend the commissioner 
of health of the City of New York aided and abetted me, 
shall I say, by avoiding or evading the letter, while keeping 
to the spirit, of the Constitution of the United States. At 
that time the people of New York City were getting their 
milk from all over the United States. —The New York State 
farmers and the nearby farmers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and western Vermont called it bootleg milk when it came 
in from Iowa and Wisconsin and Maryland. The com- 
missioner of health very properly held that no milk should 
come into the city except from inspected sources; in other 
words, except it were milk that had been approved as to its 
purity. Now it was quite impossible for the State and City 
Departments of Health to inspect dairy farms all over the 
United States. So we told some of our good friends out in 
the Middle West and the Upper South that we could only 
take milk into New York that had come from inspected 
sources. Then we did a selfish thing, if you like, but a 
regional thing which has been justified economically. We 
inspected dairy farms only in the State of New York and the 
nearer points in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vermont, 
and that is where the milk supply of the city comes 
from now. 

And what is the result of this planning? Your dairy 
farmer within this New York City milkshed knows approxi- 
mately the needs of today and of the future. If he is told 
by the Dairymen’s League, the Grange and other organiza- 
tions that too much milk is being produced within the shed, 
he is apt to follow out the recommendation that he should 
not bring to maturity as many heifers as he expected to. On 
the other hand, if he knows that there is room for a greater 
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consumption in the City of New York, he has the in- 
formation on which he can base a larger dairy herd. 
Planning! & 
The result is that the dairy farmers within this metro-_ 
politan milkshed have suffered less from the depression | 
during the past two years than any other set of dairy farmers — 
in the United States. a 
Now carry it further from the practical point of view. | 

. 


i 
i 


oy 


A lot of us upstate farmers think that New York apples are 
better than any other apples in the United States. But the 
consuming public prefers the Washington and the Oregon © 
apples. Why? Because they are better wrapped and have — 
got pinker cheeks and are better burnished. Now I have 
nothing against the western apple, but the time is coming © 
when the apple growers of this state will realize that if — 
they will emulate the apple-packing of their brothers out on 
the Pacific Coast, they will have their own market in their 
own neighborhood. Again, planning! 

So you could go on with agriculture, in which the trend 
all over the United States is toward the regional application — 
of planning; that is, saving unnecessary cost, bringing the 
producer into closer contact with the consumer. And 
Heaven knows, that is one of the most vital problems today. 
There is something wrong with the City of New York and 
a lot of other cities when the farmer fifty or sixty miles away — 
gets two and a half and three cents a quart for his milk 
and the mother of a family in the City of New York pays 
twelve and fifteen cents for that same milk the next day. — 

These are problems which can’t be solved by ukase. They — 
might be solved by a Mussolini, but that isn’t our method of 
solving things. We have got to do it by planning, and by 
the same token I think that we can apply the theory of 
planning to the whole trend of population. 

I have been rather an explorer in the general thought of 
land utilization. We have heard very often that land is the 
basis of all wealth. That is true. It has been exemplified 
by theories in regard to taxes by Henry George and many 
others. But there is an addition to that theme which is 
equally true. Land is not only the source of all wealth, it 
is also the source of all human happiness. Now that is 
an important factor in planning anything ahead. Let me 
illustrate. 


A 


; OW many people are there out of employment today in 

this country? If you believe the administration in 
Washington, four or five million. If you believe their oppo- 
nents, nine or ten million. Take it half way between—a lot 
of people out of employment, and add to them twice as 
many again to represent their dependents. Where do most 
of those people live? Where is the dependent unemploy- 
ment in this country? I am speaking in general terms be- 
cause there are thousands of exceptions that prove the rule. 
But if you will go through the smaller communities of 
New York and Connecticut you will find no starvation, no 
evictions, few people who have not got an overcoat or a 
pair of shoes. 

And if you go on into the farming areas, you will 
not find people starving on the farms. On the contrary. 
There is suffering, there is deprivation; but in the smaller 
communities and on the farms, there is not the same kind 
of being up against it, of not knowing where you are going 
to sleep tonight or where you are going to get the next meal 
that you find in the cities. So I venture the assertion that 
at least three quarters, and probably more of the dependent 
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unemployed throughout the 
United States today, are in the 
cities. 

That brings up the question as 
to whether we have not gone far 
enough in talking about the mere 
size of cities, in the old, now out- 
worn chamber-of-commerce idea 
of boosting. 

Not so long ago the four cities 
of Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston and Hudson, up the 
Hudson River, each had a “live” 
chamber of commerce. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Pough- 
keepsie spent at least three quar- 
ters of its time in running down 
Newburgh, Hudson and King- 
ston, and the other quarter of 
the time in talking about the ad- 
vantages of Poughkeepsie. The 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Newburgh adopted the same poli- 
cy about Hudson, et cetera. It 
was a case of running down the 
other fellow in the hope that you 
would boost yourself thereby. 
They were thinking in terms of 
population, and every ten years 
when the census-taker came along 
and told one of those cities that 
it had thirty-nine thousand people 
the population rose up in arms 
and demanded a recount because 
they were perfectly sure they had 
forty-five thousand. 

It was a great public issue. 
They put their trust in Bigness. 
They wanted size. And I can 
illustrate that mania throughout 
the nation by the story of a very 
charming lady who came out of 
the West in 1928 on a political 
mission and spent Sunday on the 
Hudson River with us. As I 
drove her down through the City of Poughkeepsie to 
Vassar College to see some friends she had there, she said: 

“This is a very nice little town. What is the population ?” 

I said, “About forty-two thousand.” And I was not 


exaggerating. I was talking census figures. 


She said, “That is quite impossible, Mr. Roosevelt.” 

I said, “The United States Census said so.” 

She said, “It can’t be. You have not a singe skyscraper 
here.” 

Is that not a false criterion? Are we not beginning now 


to visualize a different kind of city? Are we not beginning 


| 


to envisage the possibility of a lower cost of living by having 
a greater percentage of our population living a little closer 
to the source of supply? So much closer that instead of 
paying fifteen cents a quart for milk they might be able to 
get milk for six or seven cents for which the farmer gets 


three cents? Some people will object that that means more 


people turning out more agricultural products, and thereby 
increasing an existing surplus. 
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But put yourselves in the place of the mother of a family 
who in her meager budget now is able to. buy one fifteen- 
cent quart of milk a day for three or four children because 
she cannot afford more. If she could buy that milk for seven 
and a half cents would she rest content with one quart? 
Of course not. She would buy two; and there you have 
the health of the future of the race as an added factor. I 
don’t know much about the modern theories of medicine, 
but I do know that a great many of our doctor friends are 
blaming a type of city life as being the cause of the increase 
in numbers in our insane asylumns. Some eminent doctors 
making a survey of European cities have advanced the theory 
that city-bred families, bred under tenement-house condi- 
tions over a period of three or four generations, die out. 
It may be a form of birth control which this human race 
of ours is bringing upon itself whether it likes it or not. 
We hope blindly that government in some miraculous way 
can prevent any future economic depression, that govern- 
ment or some great leader will (Continued on page 506) 


The Simple Life of New York 


By MARY ROSS 


FEW days ago I met an old friend on the 
street. After the usual preliminaries she 
asked brightly, “Are you joining the nuts 
and berries brigade?” 
I disclaimed any interest in dietary cults. 
“Oh, I don’t mean that,” she went on. 
“T mean the back-to-the-land rush among our urban in- 
tellectuals. Why, I know five or six couples who have lost 
jobs or incomes and have just decided to go to the country 
and chop wood. I still have my own job, but I must say the 
simple life looks pretty good to me right now.” 

The people she had in mind were also acquaintances of 
mine—writers and artists, for the most part. They were 
fleeing a city in which suddenly they found themselves 
classed as a luxury trade. With one exception they had 
no children; in the family that did, the children were so 
young that “education” had not yet become a family topic. 
What they were doing was to scrape together all the cash 
they had, give up the city apartment, and retire to the 
week-end shack till the storm blew over. It was not so 
much a return to the simple life as a hibernation through 
a hard winter. When better times returned to the city, 
so would they. Meanwhile the money they had earned in 
the city or still were earning in smaller driblets would go 
further where there was little temptation to spend it; a 
country winter would be a lark for a change. Best of all, 
what a relief to end all the worry about one’s shaky or 
dwindling income at one fell swoop by forgetting it for a 
season or a year! 

Needless to say people who have savings to fall back on 
and a shack and woodlot to retreat to are still in the luxury 
class. For many of those to whom 1932 spells the “simple 
life” there is no lovely outlook on sun setting across snowy 
fields, but the bleak prospect of pounding city pavements 
in search of a job or’ the still bleaker vista of municipal 
lodging-houses and breadlines. In her casual use of the 
phrase, however, my friend was thinking in terms of people 
such as herself and myself, who were jogging along much 
as we had done before, not «rich in the boom nor broke in 
the depression. Yet on the one hand depression has awak- 
ened and bruised our sympathies; and on the purely selfish 
side it has given us a jolt to realize that it was only a lucky 
turn of chance that one’s self was not that draggled person 
sunning on a park bench. The city’s streets look less golden 
than they used to; the quiet towns look green in the distance. 
How inviting the phrase, “simple life.’ As I went on 
through the trafic about my business I began mulling it 
over again, not in terms of this winter’s tragedies, but of 
the self-interest of middle-class going families. 

For ten years my horizon was bounded almost exclusively 
by the towers of lower Manhattan, with occasional side- 
flights to green wilderness in New England. I had come 
to accept what Americans are fond of saying as boast 
or reproach: that life in New York is more rasping, more 


the world. 


nerve-wracking, more complicated than anywhere else in — 


Then within a few months professional er- 
rands and a vacation took me on expeditions to the South, 
the Middlewest and the Pacific Coast. 


of tree-lined avenues such as I had frequented but little 


since my childhood in a middle-sized city; bustling towns on — 


the make, and a slightly faded little city of apparent leisure; 
glimpses of friends whom I had not seen since we wore 
freckles instead of sun-tan, and of people whom I had known 
only through letters to and from a New York office. As I 


came back, a little bewildered, and quite content to settle — 
down again in a hole-in-the-wall such as one calls home | 


in Manhattan; here, somehow, life seems so much simpler 
and easier. 


I am not thinking of the merely mechanical aids to living — 


that New York supplies so lavishly—-cheap and plentiful 
taxicabs, for example, household servants who will come for 
an hour or two a day, the ubiquitous delicatessen and oblig- 


ing restaurant; the possibility, if one has the money, of — 


satisfying almost any material want within the radius of 
a ten-minute walk. Nor even of the galleries, theaters and 
museums that so often are given as a charm of metropoli- 
tan life. It is something less tangible that explains, I think, 
why thousands upon thousands of young people are drawn 
to the great city each year and once here remain, however 
much they deplore their roles as subway rats and traffic robots. 


HERE are a number of things which the professional 

middle-class family must buy in New York, if they want 
and can afford them, which people of the same sort would 
take for granted elsewhere or get at a much smaller outlay. 
Among these are: Space, sunlight and quiet in one’s home. 
Private education for one’s children unless one is willing 
to put them through the overcrowded mill of mass educa- 
tion, probably less progressive than public education in many 
other places. Summer vacations away from this reflecting 
oven of asphalt and brick. 

On the other hand there are a number of things which 
New Yorkers of this stripe need not buy, though in the 
suburbs just outside and in towns thence on to the opposite 
coast, except for the very largest cities, they seem to be an 
essential of family life. For example: 

An “address” in a “good residential neighborhood.” A 
“good” car. Membership in the chosen country club or its 
equivalent with all that goes with it in standards of dress, 
entertaining and the like. 

In short, for one’s self and one’s children, conformity 
to a social setting. 

On one of my southern expeditions I ran afoul of the 
predicament of a naive New Yorker caught on the reefs of 
small-town etiquette. I had gone to this delightful little 
city in search of facts for an article, armed with appropriate 
introductions and greeted with the utmost cordiality. In 
the course of my search it seemed that I might find interest- 
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Here were vistas . 
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ing the point of view of a clubwoman who had been a 
generous sponsor of the work. I consulted a member of 
the local staff as to the best way to approach her. 

“Shall I just call her up,” I asked, “to ask if and when 
it is convenient for me to call?” 

“Ye—es,” she said hesitantly, then “Did you bring a for- 
mal evening dress? You see, when Mrs. Blank knows 
that any New York visitor is in town she always gives a 
dinner-party.” 

“I brought a lace dress,” I replied, “that I’d wear to 
dinner anywhere in New York short of a Fifth Avenue 
palace. But it does have sleeves.” 

From her look I realized that this would not do. 
her face brightened. 

“How is your bridge?” she asked. 
she make it a luncheon.” 


Then 


“TI could suggest that 


NFORTUNATELY my bridge just wasn’t. The 

impasse was complete. I could not meet the lady 
on a professional plane without incurring complications 
which, at the moment, I was not equipped to carry through 
in a manner befitting her social circle. Fortunately our 
meeting was not essential to my business, and so was avoided 
a situation which would have been embarrassing, I was 
assured, to her and to the staff of her pet philanthropy, if 
not to me. Such a social complex would hardly be possible 
in the simple life of New York. 

This is a rather extreme example of a sort of attitude 
that I found fairly consistently on my travels. 

“What!”, exclaimed a minor government official in Wash- 
ington, a friend of past years, whose salary was probably 
above the average as government salaries go, but still dis- 
tinctly modest, “You drive a Ford!” 

“Yes,” I explained, as his face began to register the fear 

that he had been rude, “It’s all we can afford and it does 
very nicely for country weekends.” 
- “Tt would do all right for what we need, too, I guess,” 
he said after a moment, “but everyone hereabout seems to 
be running to second-hand Buicks and we've got to have at 
least a Chevrolet.” 

In a middle-sized city in the Middlewest there came a 
respite one evening in a series of serious meetings and sev- 
eral of the visiting contingent decided that they would go 
forth and dance. We hit upon a bright clean little place 
with good music, a good floor, and an entertaining crowd 
of youngsters, and passed a thoroughly pleasant and re- 
spectable evening. As might have been expected in one of 
the strongholds of the temperance movement, no violation 
of the prohibition law was visible or even believable. A few 
days later I called on a resident of the town to whom I had 
a purely social introduction. She asked me what I had done 
during my visit and I mentioned this evening. She shrugged 
her shoulders: 

“T’ve often said to Jim that it would be fun to go down 
there some evening to dance, and it would—but you know, 
all the girls in his office go there with their boy-friends, and 
somehow it doesn’t seem as though it would be quite dignified 
for the executive....” 

Yet I can hardly feel that a New York lawyer would 
feel that he was in the wrong place if he fox-trotted past 
his stenographer on an eminently respectable dance floor. 

It was in the suburb of an eastern city, in the early 
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fall, that I sat down to a cup of tea with a college 
friend. : 

“T can’t see how ever you manage to be gallivanting away 
from home at this time of year,” she said. (As usual, I 
was traveling on business.) “Even without a job, I have 
more than I can do to get the house in order and Betty 
ready for school.” 

Then followed a story of what must be bought for Betty 
in the way of school dresses and coat, party dresses and best 
coat, slippers, shoes, socks of various kinds, and so on. 

“Sometimes I think it would be easier if she were a boy,” 
my friend sighed, “because their clothes are more stand- 
ardized, but I guess they are even more expensive and you 
can’t get in a dressmaker to economize. When I see those 
little suits advertised—almost as expensive as a grown 
Tdi gd; Rae 

Now I have both a son and a daughter and I try to keep 
their wardrobes at a status which makes them comfortable 
and inconspicuous among their associates, remembering my 
own youthful agony when I happened not to own a pair 
of white slippers at the needed moment and did not want 
to ask my parents for what I now realize they would have 
been only too happy to supply had they had an inkling of its 
importance to me. My children go to a private school which 
is a luxury in one sense, since its fees consume more than 
IO per cent of the family’s budget. But, like the rest of the 
children in that school, they go prepared to enjoy themselves 
on its playground, in its clay-room and carpenter shop, clad in 
corduroys and sweater, bloomers and middy blouse, usually 
topped off with overalls—honest-to-goodness blue jeans. At 
a quarter before nine in the morning in that neighborhood 
you can easily pick out the children en route to the public 
school in an adjacent street by their comparatively dressy 
costumes. 

My friend also lamented the rivalry in children’s parties 
in her social circle, and her child’s insistence on spending 
every Saturday afternoon at the movies. 

“All the other children on our street go every week,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and of course if I tell Betty that she can’t she 
thinks I’m mean and very naturally complains because there’s 
no one left to play with.” 


DON’T believe that my elder little New Yorker has 

seen more than half a dozen movies in his eleven years, 
and those were selected because they were of special interest 
to children. We do not have to be swayed by what “our 
street” does. hat is just as well, seeing that I am often 
obliged to explain to out-of-town visitors that the rows of cars 
parked along the curb do not mean that people in all these 
dingy houses are having parties, but merely that the neighbor- 
hood is honeycombed with speakeasies. In other cities a part 
of town compounded of houses remodeled into “studio” apart- 
ments, speakeasies, delicatessens, shoe-shining parlors, gift- 
shops and garages, with an occasional leftover factory or 
livery stable undoubtedly would be considered a dubious 
place in which to bring up children. So it would be here, 
of course, if one were at the mercy of its conflicting stand- 
ards, desires, aims. But the point is that one is not. Con- 
formity to a neighborhood in the old sense is not possible, 
for such a neighborhood isn’t there. Common interests in- 
stead of geography determine whom we will know and what 
a modern extension of the old jubilation that 


we will do 
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providence picked out our relatives but left us free to choose 
our friends. 

Considered in terms of family budgets perhaps this New 
York “simplicity” which I am trying to analyze comes out 
most clearly in that most berated of metropolitan items— 
rent. Middle-class New Yorkers are used to hearing their 
small-city cousins refer to their dwellings as hovels. Beyond 
any doubt we buy shelter, per unit of space and sunlight, 
at rates far higher than elsewhere. But that is not the 
whole story. 

“Just look,” said the suburban friend, waving her hand 
complacently about her pleasant living-room. “The rent of 
this whole nine-room house and yard and garage is about 
the same as that of your small apartment.” 

So it was in dollars, if one didn’t count in the cost and 
labor of heating it, the greater amount of work and money 
to keep it in order, and the fact that to live there made an 
automobile a virtual necessity. What she did not consider 
was that that rent represented for her about a quarter of 
her family income, a proportion that I should have con- 
sidered extravagant. Nor could she, living in that suburb, 
decide to spend less on rent and more on travel, for example, 
without losing social caste. 


N a study of the ways of professors and instructors at the 

University of California (Getting and Spending at the 
Professional Level: MacMillan) Dr. Jessica Peixotto speaks 
of the “‘house-proud” faculty: “This is an occupational group 
that will eat the plainest food and spend resignedly a total 
sum on clothing that underpaid clerks would rebel against, 
but as a class they will insist upon owning a home in a 
good neighborhood with at least six rooms and _ usually 
more.” Yale, reporting on its faculty incomes and expendi- 
tures (Incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty, 
by Yandell Henderson and Maurice R. Davis) found sim- 
ilarly that “Evidently the faculty are straining to live in 
better neighborhoods than they can well afford on their 
total income, and certainly more than they can afford on 
their salaries. They impose this standard of living on 
themselves or are forced to adopt it because of the social 
pressure exerted by the community, which places them in a 
higher social category than their incomes warrant.” 

I do not know of any similar studies of middle-class pro- 
fessional groups in New York City, but from the analogous 
individuals whom I happen to meet it would be my guess 


that, as in the case of my friend and myself, they are spend- 


ing a lesser proportion of their income for rent than do 
these California and Yale professors (and admittedly get- 
ting less, dollar for dollar in certain respects) or at any 
rate—and this is the really significant thing—they have a 
chance to choose whether or not to spend money that way 
without bucking “social pressure.” 

So also an automobile. ‘Present custom,” declares an- 
other report from the University of California, compiled 
under the Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics, “dictates including an automobile in the belongings 
of a family of this class.” The class is that of families with 
an income of $6500 a year; the automobile assumed in 
their budget is priced at $1000, though it is added that 
$1800 is more likely to be its cost; and the items reported 
for its upkeep account for about 6 per cent of the family’s 
total annual expenditure without including allowance for 
“the heavier costs of wear and tear,’ membership in an auto- 
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mobile club, or depreciation. Apparently, in the experience 
reported to this committee, a new automobile comes like | 
manna from above or is bought out of the $30 a month — 
left for savings in that $6500 income after habitual ex- 
penses are met. Yet, apparently, come it must! If to the 
reported costs of running a car is added a modest allow- 
ance of $250 a year for depreciation, let alone those heavier — 
costs of wear and tear, the inevitable automobile would 
seem to account for 10 per cent of the family’s income. 

Now to any given family an automobile may be worth 
a tenth or a quarter or what you will of annual income, 
and what it is worth none but that family can determine. } 
The point here is merely that if your community (and the | 
community in question is one of educated, middle-class peo- 
ple with presumably a wide range of interests and desires and 
a not overdeveloped demand for material possessions) ; iia 
your community, to repeat, sets you a standard of having this 
and doing that in relatively fixed proportions, living is likely 
to present a fairly complicated attempt to keep up with the 
Joneses when some special stress demands flexibility in your 
ways or if you happen to be the sort of person who prefers 
an occasional trip abroad to an orchid-tiled bathroom, sun 
parlor and breakfast nook. 

Now it is in this flexibility that there lies, I believe, the 
“Simplicity” of New York. Externally it is the more casual 
way of living adopted by and large in a place where every- 
one is busy, where space is crowded, where the soot sifts in 
so heavily that even the most devoted and untiring house- 
wife could not keep up with the dusting of a country-style 
American house. Internally it is the freedom of the in- 
dividual or the family to work out a way of life that seems 
to meet individual needs and desires, with a pretty sure 
chance that in so large a flock of birds others of the same 
feather will be found for company if one wishes it. 

Flexibility has its drawbacks, of course, and there is some 
truth in the scornful warning of the perils of the big city 
that are preached in pulpits and at family conclaves from 
coast to coast. Anyone who has lived in Greenwich Vil- 
lage for a decade can observe the headstones, figuratively 
speaking, of bright young men and gay girls from the home 
towns who have succumbed to an overdose of “freedom.” 
For them, alas, freedom has meant merely an escape from 
constraints bound so tightly that once loosed they left their 
victim too weak and uncertain to know what he wanted, 
anxious only to assert the fact that he could do as he 
pleased. A very big city has the liberating anonymity that 
tempts some stalwart citizens when they are in a foreign 
country. To such people Paris always will be ‘‘wicked” 
because that is the way they feel when they are there; but 
surely Paris or New York are less to blame in outbursts 
such as these than the way of life in the background which 
has stored up such a capacity for spontaneous combustion. 


UT this old and constantly-recurring story still does 

not take account of the thousands of middle-of-the- 
road people, like myself, who came to New York from 
somewhere else, and once here, just kept jogging along. In 
any young social group a native New Yorker is likely to be 
about as rare as a Fiji Islander. They come, at times they 
complain, and yet they stay. A few are lost to the suburbs, 
and sometimes even they come back, like a family I knew 
who moved out to find more space for their five children 
and then moved back to Gramercy Park, where they could 
lock the children in and be free (Continued on page 507) 


Drunkenness vs. Drink — 


The British Royal Commission on Licensing Reports 


By J. J. MALLON 


EFORE the war the drink evil in England 
had been described in an official paper as 
“gigantic.” ‘Though the evil was diminish- 
ing the description was not inapt. The pub- 
lic houses (saloons) of London offered drink 
for sale for eighteen hours a day (Sundays 

Elsewhere the hours were less, but not much 


excepted ). 
less. Beer and spirits were cheap and the public houses, 


especially at the week-end, were full and noisy. In most 
towns and cities Saturday night was an orgie. After long 
periods of tippling, crowds of fuddled drinkers behaved 
irresponsibly in the streets. Rowdyism followed and a crop 
of arrests. The effects of the carouse often survived the 
week-end and in many industries the resumption of work 
on Monday morning was incomplete. 

On this state of affairs the effect of the War has been 
remarkable. At present the hours of sale of intoxicants are 
in London nine, and in the other places eight per day. 
Moreover intoxicants are dear—three, four and five times 
their pre-war price. While price is up, alcoholic strength 
is down. To get drunk has become comparatively costly 
and difficult. Through lessened opportunities of drinking 
and the increased costliness of drink and through other 
causes—the spread of education, an increased interest in 
athletics, more facilities for amusement and travel—Eng- 
land has undergone a striking social change, the most notable 
feature of which is the freedom of the younger generation 
from the drinking habit. 

The measure of the improvement can be represented by 
a few figures. In 1913 the per capita consumption of beer 
was 27.76 gallons and the per capita consumption of spirits 
0.70 gallons. The comparative figures for 1929 are 16.42 
and 0.28 gallons. Thus the consumption of beer is reduced 
by more than a third and the consumption of spirits by 
much more than a half. The decline of insobriety appears 
to be even more notable. In 1913 persons convicted of 
drunkenness numbered 188,877. In 1929 in an enlarged 
population convictions had fallen to 51,966. 

Significant as these figures are they seem to the social 
observer not adequately to represent the degree of improve- 
ment in the habits and behavior of the English cities. 
Drunkenness once painfully con- 
spicuous is now seldom visible. 
Even the slums are quiet and 
orderly. In the time of cheap 
and heady drink the policeman’s 
life indeed ‘‘was not a happy 
one.” In our time he may enter 
without fear the most forbidding 
and ominous of our courts and 
alleys. The failure of the work- 
man to resume employment on 
Monday morning is a thing of 
the past. 


The warden of Toynbee Hall, first of 
the social settlements, was a member of 
the Royal Commission which reported in 
January. “The points are,’ writes Mr. 
Mallon, “that our drink problem ts ceas- 
ing to be grave, that a state commission 
has approved public ownership, and that 
we may soon hope to be rid of our really 
nasty public halls and hard at work on 

the improvement of others.” 


It is now necessary to explain why in face of this gratify- 
ing social reformation the Labor Government should decide 
in 1929 to appoint a Royal Commission to carry through a 
comprehensive and elaborate enquiry into the liquor situa- 
tion. 

Much might be said under this heading but broadly the 
reasons for the action of the government may be stated to 
be two. On the one hand the government desired to stabilize 
the progress which had been made since the beginning of 
the War and, on the other hand, to obtain moral authority 
for a possible further advance. Let it be remembered that 
the liquor trade in England is in the hands of capitalists 
who are wealthy and able and influential and aggressive. 
These men have submitted to the imposition of the new 
restrictions on their trade mainly because, under the cover 
of the enhanced taxation of liquor they have been able, on 
a reduced sale of drink, appreciably to increase their profits. 
They have submitted to restriction without however accept- 
ing it. They might at any moment change their policy and, 
did they do so, might obtain in the post-war confusion of 
our politics a partial reversion to pre-war conditions. They 


might obtain the discontinuance of the profoundly interest- 


ing and promising adventure in state ownership to which 
in the area of Carlisle in the County of Cumberland the 
country was committed during the earlier part of the War. 


ITTLE is known in America of this adventure and it 
may be well here to devote a few words to it. For 
reasons connected with the employment of vast numbers of 
men and women in the manufacture of munitions in the 
neighborhood of Carlisle, the government was forced to 
acquire the breweries, distilleries and public houses in and 
about that city. The success of state ownership was im- 
mediate and it has been emphasized in the post-war years. 
Under state ownership the less sanitary premises were 
demolished and the better premises improved. The supply 
of food became a feature of many public houses. The bar- 
tenders were enlisted with admirable results in the promo- 
tion of good order and behavior. Liquor is not advertised 
in Carlisle and the user of the public house is under no 
obligation to spend his money in it. Lastly the state has 
pocketed in Carlisle the profits 
which in other areas have gone 
to enrich already wealthy distill- 
ers and brewers. 

Though still in its early stages 
the experience of public owner- 
ship in Carlisle has widened in 
Great Britain the conception of 
the public house: has enabled 
reformers to think of it as a 
place of general intercourse and 
refreshment, purged of the 
grosser characteristics of the sa- 
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loon and the drink-shop. A favorable verdict from the 
Royal Commission would do much to ensure the continua- 
tion of public ownership in Carlisle and the development of 
its higher possibilities; it would do more: it would empower 
the government to extend the same principle to other areas 
the populations of which in different parts of Great Britain 
were beginning to ask for it. This is not all. Though re- 
formers in Great Britain are glad to admit the substantial 
nature of the progress that has been made in regard to the 
consumption of intoxicants they are by no means satisfied 
with this progress. The consumption of drink is no doubt 
greatly reduced: it is still, however, excessive. 


EFORE the depreciation of sterling the annual national 
drink bill of Great Britain approached $1,500,000,000 
and though nearly half this sum is represented by taxation 
the expenditure in a community stricken by unemployment 
and industrial catastrophe is grotesque and indefensible. 
Beyond the question of the national expenditure on in- 
toxicants are a multitude of other questions. England has 
too many public houses and many of them are not suitable 
for use as places of refreshment. But reform is not easy. 
The extinction of redundant licenses under British law in- 
volves in each case a payment out of a compensation fund 
provided by an annual charge levied upon all public houses. 
Thus the reduction of redundancy is limited by the amount 
of money available for the payment of compensation. As 
regards the improvement of public-house premises, finance 
is again the limiting factor. To deal with this latter point 
bluntly, the improved public house with its amenities and 
higher standards leads to lessened consumption of intoxicants 


and so to lessened profits. Why should brewing companies 


who own 95 per cent of the English public houses expend 
capital in improvements which will diminish their receipts? 
Again the relationship between these brewing companies 
and the occupants of their public houses—the license-holder 
—required examination. These are a few of the matters 
on which the Labor Government was anxious that a Royal 
Commission after adequate enquiry should pronounce a con- 
sidered judgment and if possible clear the way for further 
progress. 

The report of this Royal Commission after two years of 
taking evidence and discussion is at length available. The 
report deals with the issues which have been touched upon 
in this article and with many others. It may be said at 
once that in all essential respects the report will be acceptable 
to progressive opinion and will encourage reform. A ma- 
jority of the commissioners express approval of the principle 
of public ownership of the liquor trade. Because of the fi- 
nancial position of the country they put aside proposals for 
the universal expropriation of the private owners but they 
recommend not only that the trade in the area of Carlisle 
should continue to be owned by the state but that the princi- 
ple of state ownership should be extended to other suitable 
areas. This is the outstanding pronouncement of the report. 

Next in importance is a recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of five permanent commissioners through whom a na- 
tional plan for reducing the number and improving the 
quality of public houses is to be operated. The plan is to 
be set in motion by the licensing justices who in conjunction 
with the permanent commissioners will decide upon the pub- 
lic houses which are to be extinguished in their areas and 
upon the structural and other alterations considered to be 
necessary in the surviving houses. To finance without delay 
the closing of the public houses deemed to be unnecessary, 
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justices may borrow upon the security of the income thus — 


the compensation levy may be increased threefold and the | 
q 
provided. ‘The adoption of these proposals should mean the | 
disappearance at an early date of thousands of the worst of } 
British public houses. The question of financing public- 
house improvement is more difficult and there will be doubt — 
as to whether the recommendations of the report are ade-— 
quate or appropriate. But it is part of the recommendations — 
that Parliament shall receive an annual statement on the i 
liquor trade from the permanent commissioners. 4 
Apart from an emphatic endorsement of the present re- 
duced hours for the sale of drink, the other recommendations x 
of the report are minor, though several, such as those con- — 
ferring a measure of protection on the tenants of licensed — 
houses owned by brewers, and those providing for the tight- — 
ening up of the regulations for the establishment and super- — 
vision of clubs, are important. 
American readers will note with interest the emphasis — 
placed by the report upon the importance of specific educa- — 
tion on the subject of alcohol. The report afirms that — 
“Every child ought to receive specific and systematic instruc- 
tion as to the properties of alcohol as in all other matters 
which may affect future health so that the child may at — 
least be in the possession of sound material on which to form — 
a personal judgment when years of discretion are reached.” 
The report proposes not only that such systematic instruction 
should be given in schools of all types but that it should also 
be given, and thoroughly, in all teachers’ training colleges. 
It remains to add that apart from the wholehearted com- 
mendation of the existing hours of sale the report contains — 
no merely prohibitory proposal and that the machinery of 
popular plebiscite is advocated only for use in the new hous- — 
ing areas and in these only for informative purposes. The 
experience of Scotland in which, after ten years of trial, 
local veto is admitted to be ineffective, has influenced the 
mind of the Commission. A deeper influence has been the 
disbelief general in Great Britain in the efficacy of the 
method of referendum in any of its forms. 


IN. 


OW to sum up. The report of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing based upon an exhaustive enquiry occupy- 
ing more than two years confirms the view that the drink 
evil in England is of diminishing seriousness. “Drunken- 
ness,’ the report says, “has ceased to be fashionable and a — 
drunken person is not now tolerated as he used to be.’ All — 
the same the report holds that an evil still exists. It pro- 
poses to treat the evil through the moralization of the public 
house. As the easiest step towards this end it approves state 
or public ownership but finds that owing to the financial 
situation in England the general adoption of this remedy is 
not feasible. It proposes therefore a further experimental — 
extension of public ownership and as regards the private 
owners the creation of a new authority which, in touch with 
the existing authorities, will rid the country at an early date 
of the public houses which are unnecessary or unfit for pop- 
ular use. The new authority will by persuasion or pressure 
or publicity as the circumstances may seem to require, en- 
deavor to bring about the improvement of the houses that 
remain. Specific teaching on the nature of alcohol will be- 
come part of education. 
The program is not revolutionary or sensational but it 
meets the immediate needs of the situation in England. There 
is no doubt that the opinion of the public will approve it and 


that at an early date its proposals will engage the attention 
of Parliament. 
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Very Dear Uncle Sam 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Drawings by the Author 


EARKEN, my dear, my very dear Uncle Sam. 

My own father died of the disease which now 

afflicts the world—chronic militarism. Listen- 

ing over-credulously to the fearsome ghost- 

stories of his War Department, about the dan- 

ger of invasion by enemies from somewhere, 
anywhere, his system devoted too much of its physical resources 
to Defense. Up to that time an uncommonly wholesome ex- 
hibit of prosperity as regards bodily health, offspring of a 
family on the whole long-lived; at the age of forty-four, when 
he should have been at the height of vigor and usefulness, at 
peace with all his environment, he suddenly set about the enlist- 
ment of soldiers, who, having to live off the country, so to speak, 
ate him out of house and home. He literally starved to death 
because they came to outnumber enormously the workers who 
had to support them, and soldiers and workers arrived at an 
end together. 

Every physician will recognize the nature of the catastrophe 
—overproduction of the white corpuscles whose business it is 
to defend the body against infections. Useful as they are in 
due moderation, when they undertake to run the system and in 
so doing crowd out the red ones which supply the nourishment 
for both, the end is physical: bankruptcy. That is what hap- 
pened to my father. He died of Preparedness. 

I am reminded of this calamity in my life—for it was noth- 
ing less to me and the rest of my family to whom he was all 
that the best of fathers could be—when I see the figures rep- 
resenting your expenditures on account of Wars, past and pos- 
Sible. When I see what is happening to my modest chippings-in 
toward your expenses for government. Sometimes I suspect 
that you aren’t really watching what is done with them; or 
taking bad advice, or forgetting that only a little while ago 
you made solemn affidavit in the presence of God and all the 
neighbors that whatever happened you never again would make 
use of the weapons for which you still seem to be spending 
prodigious sums of money. Bad advice . . . can it be that you 
are leaving the keys of the Treasury in the hands of those old 
admirals and such who long ago were overdue at the Smith- 
sonian Institution? Department of Archaeology. Prodigious 
sums of money ... desperately needed for 
the purposes of normal life and the recon- 
struction of a world still in uproar because 
it was given over to folks of Pleistocene 
mentality—look what they did with it! 
Sometimes I suspect that you have forgot- 
ten that there are only one hundred cents 
in a dollar, and that if you spend it on war 
business you won’t have it for the other 
things. Listen, Uncle Sam! You can’t 
afford it. Just look, now, at a few figures 
and things, taken at random. 


AVID LAWRENCE, editor of The 
United States Daily, who knows the 
ederal government as a whole perhaps 
etter than any other individual because 
hat is his hobby—he devotes almost every 


PURPOSES 


The tax-payer’s dollar 


waking hour to the study of it—in a radio-talk the other day 
pointed out that during the fifteen years 1915-30 there was 
an actual decline in the proportion of the national expenditure 
for non-military purposes, “although it is customary for critics 
of the government to give the impression that we have been 
unduly increasing the civic side of the budget.” At the same 
time a corresponding increase in the proportion spent on account 
of war: 


Since 1915 ... the percentage of non-military expenditure has 
declined . . . today occupying only 30 per cent of our federal 
budget as against 4o per cent in 1915. It is our military, or pro- 
tective expenditures that have increased, from 60 to 70 per cent. 
Out of a total federal budget of $4,000,000,000 we spend about 
$2,800,000,000 for direct and indirect military purposes—expenses 
of past wars and protection or insurance against future wars... . 
While military or protective functions have multiplied by six 
times our expenses since 1915, the non-military have increased by 
only four times. 


And at that, the big new item in the non-military expense 
is attributable to prohibition, the charge described as “for law- 
enforcement” (with a big decrease of revenue from the liquor- 
tax to accentuate it): “It has gone from $4,000,000 in 1915” 
(says Mr. Lawrence) “to $45,000,000 in 1930.” With 
out that new item, the civic expenditure would have been 
even less. 

It is quite customary, as Mr. Lawrence intimates, for tax- 
payers to complain that their money is being wasted on this, 
that and the other extravagance, on “socialistic experiments.” 
We cannot afford, they say, things like the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity law, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
folderols in education, the Children’s Bureau, highway exten- 
sion, attempts to stabilize agriculture, and what-have-you else. 
Well, be that as it may, what we are spending or are impor- 
tuned by the craziest social reformers to spend, bulks small 
compared with what we devote to the consequences of past 
wars and preparations for new ones. It makes it not better 
but worse because it is an exhibit of essential hypocrisy, that 
while we scatter these immense sums with one hand, we sign 
Kellogg Pacts with the other. Look, Uncle Sam, at what will 
happen to my dollar in your hands in 
this year of grace—approximately 70 
cents of it for war and the conse- 
quences of war; see chart at left. 

Make all the excuses you like, Uncle 
Sam. Some of them no doubt will be 
pretty good ones—plausible anyway. 
but the fact will remain that you are 
spending vastly too much of my dollar 
and those of my neighbors on this 
business. No, it won’t do at all to 
say that “all the rest are just as bad.” 
They aren’t, bad as they are. You 
are the worst. Mr. Hoover himself 
said it. Since 1913 you have almost 
trebled your expenditure on this ac- 
count; you have increased 197 per 


cent. Your nearest rival is Japan, 
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Ao se of 142 per cent. All the rest are far behind. 
loon and the ur attention to a publication, hot off the griddle, 
Royal Commissh brilliantly the state of affairs. Get yourself 
tion of public ortthat copies go to Geneva, not only for the dele- 
its higher possibrneral Disarmament Conference but extra ones 
eters, '° the other people. It is from the Foreign 
Policy Associatiun, and entitled The Burden of Armaments.’ 
It gives a table showing the national defense expenditure of 
the seven great powers respectively in 1913 and 1930, with per- 
centage of increase or decrease, against the index for each coun- 
try of wholesale prices. That index is germane because some 
allowance has to be made for increased costs—not that they 
matter much; in the United States the figure increased only 18 
per cent, while the expenditure on war account increased 197 
per cent. The table shows an average increase of approxi- 
mately 37 per cent despite Germany’s decrease of 63. Exclud- 
ing Germany, the national defense expenditure of the other 
six powers was approximately 65 per cent over 1913. And it 
was the United States and Japan that chiefly lifted it. The fig- 


ures speak for themselves: 
(In millions of dollars) Percentage of 


Index of 
increase or 


wholesale 


1913 1930 decrease prices: 1913 = 100 

Great Britain. . 375.1 535.0 + 42 116 
France «2.0.4 348.7 455.3 + 30 105 
Ttalvar epi os T 79 258.9 + 44 100 
Wipans see. 95.5 28208 +142 131 
RYGSSIA Psion 447.7 579.4* + 30 185 
United States. 244.6 727.7 +197 118 

otal ee 1,690.7 2,788.4 + 65 wets 
Germany ..... 463.3 170.4 163 122 

eEOtal antic 2,154.0 2,958.8 + 37 ose 

*1929, 


It’s pretty ghastly, Uncle Sam, when you come to think of 
it. You’re spending on account of wars old and new all and 
more than is paid to you in income tax, including that paid 
through corporations. You received on that account in 1929, 
for instance, considerably over $2,330,000,000; you spent that 
year over $700,000,000 directly on army and navy—more than 
any other nation in the world. And figuring in pensions and 
all the rest of the old-wars account, you had to draw on your 
other receipts to pay somewhere around $2,800,000,000. Any 

. way you figure it, it runs to approximately 70 per cent of all 
the dollars that you spend. In the little cartoon on page 
492, I have been nice and friendly, and make it only 65. But 
it’s that 197 per cent that bothers me. Increase, by a nation 
that says it isn’t going to war any more! It’s all right to pay 
the pensions, interest on loans, and so on, for what we used 
to do; but what is all the new stuff for? JI ask you. 

The increase, of 197 per cent—almost more than all the rest 
of the world put together. . I’ve sketched it out as it looks 
to the naked eye. 


Viz 100% 
United Staks- 197 
Japan — 142, 
Ttaly — 
St. Brifain— A2. | 
France — 30 
Russia 30 


| 
Germany -Deerease. 63 Lo 


Percentage of increase of military expense since 1913 


There are plenty of other figures in that F.P.A. document, 
abundantly supporting Lawrence’s assertions. One more, show- 
ing the rate of increase in current military expense, omitting 
pensions, etc., in round millions of dollars: 


1 Foreign Policy Reports, vol. VII, No. 20, December 9, 1931. 
Policy Association, 18 East 41 Street, New York City. 


Foreign 
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Year Army Navy Total 

1913 —— — 244.6 
1926-27 267.3 324.2 591.5 
1927-28 293.2 32:2 625.4 
1928-29 312.1 366.1 678.3 
1929-30 327.3 375-4 702.8 
1930-31 345-2 382.5 727-7 


Comparisons with expenditures of other nations are treacher- | 
ous, because the factors are in many cases differently calculated. | 


The national budget of one government may contain costs 
which in another belong to local or provincial budgets. 
over, governments are to say the least not exactly garrulous in 
disclosing their expenditures upon military preparedness and 


upkeep; therefore one must glean this information (as the 


F.P.A. for instance has obtained its statistics) from various 


sources. ‘The results therefore can tally only approximately; 


but two things abide—one that they do agree approximately; 
the other that whatever their defects, the error certainly is on 
the side of understatement. The truth is worse than the fig- 
ures. And certain general statements are sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes. For example: 


Great Britain, on the basis of the budget estimates for the fiscal 


year 1930-31, applied approximately 13.8 per cent of its total 
budget to the upkeep of the army, navy and air forces, including 
ordinary pensions. The French budget for 1930-31 applies 21.9 
per cent of its total expenditure to the three military branches not 
including pensions, The United States, on the basis of appropri- 
ations for the same fiscal year, devoted approximately 16.5 per 
cent of its total budget to the army and navy. 

All comparisons with pre-war years must be weighted 
heavily for the immense accretions not only of war-pensions 
and other payments to and on account of veterans, but of in- 
terest and sinking-fund charges upon the staggering national 
debts attributable exclusively to the World War. The public 
debt charges of the United States have increased more than 
1700 per cent since I9II; pensions and veteran relief have in- 
creased 535 per cent. 

But leaving the pre-war comparisons entirely out of ac- 
count, the conspicuous feature of the situation in which the 
United States is one of the chief sinners has relatively little 
to do with the direct financial burden left by the World War: 


The national defense expenditures of the great powers are 


not only greater today than in 1913, but have increased sharply 
during the past five years. ... An increase of 30 per cent during 
the five-year period. During this period, moreover, the average 
level of prices in all countries declined. [Therefore the increase 
is relatively greater than the figures indicate.] 

The only government to show a reduction in defense expendi- 
tures is Great Britain, . . . Defense expenditures in France were 
virtually doubled. In the United States, defense expenditures in- 
creased from $591,000,000 in 1926-27 to approximately $727,000,000 
in 1931. [About 40 per cent.] 

When you come to figure the per capita rate of this ex- 
penditure on armament and other forms of “preparedness,” 
again the comparisons are on a boggy foundation because of 
differences in included expenses—river and harbor improve- 
ments, for example. So let us confine ourselves on that point 
to our own looking-glass. Suffice it to say that upon our own 
current defense expenditures in 1929-30 we paid out some- 
where between $6 and $7 a head for every man, woman and 
child counted in the census. And that’s a whale of a lot of 
money to be spending on things that we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves not to use! 


OU can’t afford it, Uncle Sam, from any point of view. 

Certainly not with reference to your pocket-book and my 
dollar—even if I am so lucky as to have a job or an income 
from any other source. During the past twenty years, under 
the importunities and advice of those in and out of government 
departments—admirals, generals, Navy Leagues, veterans, 
farmers, and whatnot other optimists—who want only what 
they want when they want it and don’t care what happens so 


More-— 
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ong as it doesn’t happen to them, you have been spending 
ike a drunken sailor, with little or no reference to your re- 
ources, actual or potential. To be specific, during those twenty 
ears, 1911-31, your population, your man-power, has increased 
little more than a third; your national wealth, owing chiefly 
o—and despite—more prolific methods of production, has not 
juite doubled. But your federal government expenditures have 
nultiplied by nearly six! Since you don’t seem to be very at- 
entive to figures, I’ll make you a picture of it: 


: eects - Increase 34 % | | | 
= | | | 

National Wealth - Increase 94, % | | 
EA | | | 


Government Expenditure - Increase 467 % 
TTT | 
I 
ptt Double Treble 4ATimes STimes Six. 


Percentage of increase, twenty years 1911-31 


If you were the general manager of an ordinary business, 
and brought me a showing like that, I’d fire you, and put the 
enterprise in the hands of a receiver. God help the creditors 
_.. let’s not mention the stockholders. Fortunately for you, 
you have unlimited power to assess the stockholders. I am the 
zoat for all this, in the last analysis; but let me remind you, 
Uncle Sam, that the bottom of your treasury and the bottom 
of mine strangely coincide. There is a limit to me, and I can 
see it, even if you can’t. 

We can’t afford it. Certainly not from the point of view 
of business sense. We are now the world’s chief creditor. Are 
we meaning to frighten our debtors into that restored friendli- 
mess, courage, confidence and stability without which we cannot 
hepe for a dollar? Offhand it looks as if we intended to collect 
the debts at the muzzles of guns. Nothing in it—France sufh- 
ciently demonstrated that when she invaded the Ruhr and pre- 
cipitated the collapse of Germany. We are suffering greatly 
now from the restriction of the world market for our products, 
and desperately need to widen it. Having done all we could 
te shut off absolutely the vast Russian market; having by our 
aetoriously excessive tariff done our best not only to set a bad 
example for the whole world but to obstruct the only means 
by which our customers can pay for what we ‘desire to sell 
them... what next? Are we planning also to shoot our cus- 
romers? What has become of our “American sense of humor”? 


DO not find myself quite so glib as some of my scribacious 
confreres, about what has been happening in Manchuria. 

I frankly confess that I do not know what, if anything, ought 
to be done about it. Hot demands that all the righteous nations 
should forthwith cease diplomatic relations with Japan strike 
me as cheap irresponsible yawp; leave me cold, if only because 
I cannot offhand name the great power, expressly including the 
United States of America, which would not use force, which 
has not in fact used force, to protect its nationals and its prop- 
rty and commercial interests in other countries whose prevail- 
ing conditions imperilled them—even when the allegations of 
such conditions were largely hypocritical. Certainly such con- 
Hitions have prevailed increasingly in Manchuria, and in many 
parts of China proper; because the present so-called govern- 
ment of China cannot control the operations of the innumerable 
ocal and provincial chieftains, most of them little better than 
rigands—to say nothing of the hordes of “irregulars” who 
rey upon the population, natives and scattered foreigners 
like. There are at present in fact several Chinese “govern- 
ents,” none of them with power beyond the sound of its own 
voice, and they do not pull together to any substantial effect. 
And as for Japan—everything depends upon what you mean 


has rolled on without missing a stroke. 
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by “Japan.” My good friend Dr. Nitobe, one of the finest men 
the sun ever shone on, may say what he likes about the mind 
and intentions of his country; the Japan that he represents and 
talks about has at present no real existence, so far as the rest 
of the world can see. We have an exhibit of impeccable assur- 
ances given by a wholly well-intending civil government, and 
the lie given to them by an army in the field; whereupon the 
civil government fell, and an essentially chauvinistic and bar- 
baric outfit replaced it. The military steam-roller, its lesson 
learned from “western civilization” which respects force only, 
In Japan the white 
corpuscles are out of control. 

I am reminded of the little girl, terrified by a barking dog. 
Someone intending reassurance called her attention to the fact 
chat the dog was wagging his tail. “‘Yes, I see his tail,’ she 
sobbed, “but I don’t know which end of him to believe!” 

That’s how it is, Uncle Sam. The world doesn’t know 
which end of us to believe—the end that signs the Kellogg 
Pact, or the end that proposes to spend $600,000,000 more on 
warships. 


ISARMAMENT is a moral rather than a financial ques- 
tion. Despite all I have said above, I am not excited 
primarily about the money cost of preparedness. If we are 
going to war—and if not, all this dressing up with no place to 
go is crazy, criminal waste—it will cost us many billions more; 
let’s go to it and do it thoroughly while we are about it. No 
other country can keep up with us, and we can lead the way 
to world ruin. But if we intend peace, as we constantly pro- 
test, let us face the fact that peace is a state of mind, and has 
become an affair of all humanity. Its implications are revolu- 
tionary. Clemenceau with sardonic humor put his fingers upon 
the exact spot. Lincoln Steffens in his immortal autobiography 
(which ought to be compulsory reading, not only in every 
school of journalism and every newspaper office but in every 
American home) ‘tells the story of the French Tiger’s chal- 
lenge to President Wilson and the premiers, gathered in Paris: 
We can make this a permanent peace; we can remove all the 
causes of war and set up no new causes of war. It is very im- 
portant what you say, what you have so long been saying, Mr. 
President. 'We have now the opportunity to make a peace that 
shall last forever. . . . And you are sure you propose to seize 
this opportunity? ... We must give up our empires, and all hope 
of empire. You, Mr. Lloyd-George, you English, will have to 
come out of India, for example; we French shall have to come 
out of North Africa; and you Americans, Mr. President, you 


must get out of the Philippines and Porto Rico and leave Cuba 
alone and—Mexico. 


Oh, we can all go to them and other countries, but as tourists, 
traders, travelers; we cannot any more govern them or exploit 
or have the inside track of them. We cannot possess the keys 
to trade routes and spheres of influence. And, yes, we shall have 
to tear down our tariff walls and open the whole world to free 
trade and traffic. Those are some of the costs of permanent 
peace; there are the sacrifices we, the dominant powers would 
have to make. It is very expensive, peace. We French are willing, 
but are you willing, to pay the price, all the costs of no more war 
in the world? , 

They could not bear it—the price of peace. Not even Mr. 
Wilson, for all that he was author of the famous Fourteen 
Points, in which that price was implicit, dared to recognize the 
day of visitation. “We don’t want war,” says Steffens, point- 
ing the inevitable moral; “nobody in the world wants war; 
but some of us do want the things we can’t have without 
War. z We will not give up the things that cause wars.” 
If the best we can do is a horizontal cut in the number of 
guns, battleships and soldiers, it may save some money, doubt- 
less a great deal of money; but it will hardly be worth the 
trouble. The underlying provocations will remain untouched, 
and we shall be little better off. This is what gives so great 
importance to the survey by Frank H. Simonds’ of the present 


1Can Europe Keep the Peace? by Frank H. Simonds, 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Harper. 360 pp. 
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state of Europe. While his score as a prophet and social philos~ 
opher is not impressive, Simonds is one of the best reporters in 
the world, and I know of no book about post-war conditions 
more informing than this one. He makes very clear why 
Europe can not keep the peace alone; that you cannot have war 
in Europe and Asia and peace on the American continent. He 
describes the situation in words of one syllable, so to speak, 
within the comprehension of a child of six. Outstanding things, 
at random: 

The Paris Conference failed to provide Europe with a viable 
system of peace and an adequate foundation of prosperity pri- 
marily because of the impossibility of reconciling the ethnic and 
economic circumstances of the continent with the principle of 
self-determination. . . . The inextricable intermingling of races 
made it inevitable that the rights of certain peoples should be 
subordinated. . . . The peoples whose frontiers had been mutilated 
and provinces partitioned now demanded the revision of the 
peace treaties, while those who had attained liberty, unity or 
security insisted upon the preservation of the status quo... . 
These three prescriptions, peace without responsibility [the United 
States] peace with security [France and her allies of the Little 
Entente, and Poland] and peace with revision [Germany and her 
allies] are irreconcilable. . . . As long as countries stick to their 
national conceptions, only deadlock can result. 

There is nothing to suggest that the democracies of modern 
Europe are more capable of united action in the face of a common 
danger than were those of Ancient Greece in the presence of a 
common enemy. 

In the light of such illuminating comment as this, consider 
our own relation with these things. The League of Nations, 
in the long run the only worth while result of the World War, 
went off at half-cock, to be sure, in the Manchurian business, 
serving upon Japan a notice, a command, a threat, which as 
everybody knew would not, could not, be made good. Yet 
Japan was scared; even its reactionary military authorities 
paused. Why? Because Japan was afraid of the United 
States; not of any military action, but of the moral force that 
would be arrayed against her if the United States should really 
stand up with the League. Did you notice that the Japanese 
government took the trouble to issue from its embassy in Wash- 
ington an explanation and appeal to the American people? 

For the weakness and insufficiency of the League of Nations 
we are largely if not wholly responsible. With the backing of 
the United States, whether or not as a member, the League 
is, or would be, an irresistible moral force in the world. Even 
without that backing its achievements have been amazing, be- 
cause it represents the torment of the world’s conscience about 
the things that make for war. And there is another aspect of 
the situation to which Simonds draws attention: 


The tragedy disclosed in the spectacle of democracies engaged 
in the deliberate sabotage of the single instrument of international 
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coéperation in existence, too, is unmistakable. Nor is it lessened 
by the obvious fact that the League of Nations is the only answer 
Democracy has yet discovered to the ever-present challenge of | 
Red internationalism. And, if Geneva ultimately fail, all the | 
profit will be with Moscow. 9 

We did not “win the war,” with all our tremendous con- | 
tribution. We ran out on it, leaving our allies, not to men- — 
tion the others, to stew in their own juice. The war is still 
in process, but as James Truslow Adams says in his Epic of | 
America, 3 

Faced by the responsibilities of a moral leadership in the world — 
such as had never before come to any nation, America backed — 
out of the room frightened and stammering. . . . It was like | 
hearing the squeak of a timid field mouse after the thunder of — 


battle had rolled away. Di 


HESE white corpuscles of ours, soldiers and naval offi- | 

cers, are well-intending folk. They really believe what they — 
say. Nothing of religious fervor could surpass the earnestness — 
with which General Leonard Wood, then chief of staff of the 
United States Army, pleaded with me to use my supposed in- — 
fluence as. head of the Washington office of the Associated 
Press, to awaken the people of this country to the necessity — 
of preparing for war. : 

“Tf I had my way,” said he, 
Germany!” 

I never had the opportunity to call his attention to the price 
that Germany paid, is paying, and for long will continue to — 
pay, for that preparedness which he so fervently coveted for — 
his country and mine. 

For the first time we have sent to a disarmament confer- 
ence a delegation not frankly charged with reactionary spirit. 3 
Hitherto our representation has been dominated by military ~ 
and naval officers with their tongues in their cheeks, having 
not the slightest sympathy with disarmament of any kind or 
degree. Returning from Geneva in 1927 Admiral Hilary P. 
Jones of our own navy, whose influence in that conference was 
—what it might have been expected to be—was quoted as 
saying: 


“TI would out-German 


I do not believe that any tangible results will be attained by 
these limitation-of-arms parleys. When the pacifists start clam- 
oring for disarmament to prevent war, the manufacturers of arms 
immediately begin to receive large orders and make a lot of 
money. No government will scrap good material in the future, 
whether it is warships or guns. 

At least the present delegation goes in a more affirmative 
spirit. General Dawes, resigning ambassador of the United 
States to Great Britain, knows his Europe and has had part 
in constructive and healing measures; Norman H. Davis hardly 
could have been improved upon; President Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College has both vision and common-sense. Anyhow, 
subject to its ultimate control by Washington, the delegation 
represents something beside the war-business. It is well. The 
white corpuscles are good servants, but bad masters. 
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) THE LITERARY MIND, by Max Eastman. 
ways of man’s pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


spirit. The outlook 

for flight is not happy. What then will happen 

to Pegasus, that wingéd horse of literature? 
The question is urgent: the outlook for literature—whether 
guide-star or mirror—is the outlook for mankind. Wisely 
the doctors and critics are searching the heavens for signs of 
clearing. Do these augurs foretell that proud Pegasus will 
be briken to haul carts of fact and popular entertainment to 
enrich the fields of democracy? Or the coming of new 
audacious riders to drive through the blinding clouds and find 
the stars again? : 

The perfect democrat is Thorndike and full of optimism 
about all the uses of print. “If we are to make a new world 
we must make a new literature,’ he declares and so welcomes 
everything. But the literature he foresees is not in the great 
tradition, but rather the utilitarian instrument of journalism 
and recreation. We shall have a vast new audience of many 
various segments and with greater influence, including the 
teeming millions of the Orient. For as our civilization triumphs 
in the East so will our culture. Thus literature will become 
the interpreter of nations to each other; great authors have 
always sought to reveal man to man, breaking down provin- 
cial ignorance and arrogant nationalism. Tagore and Maurois 
are international ambassadors; and so are women and humor 
because their inner wisdom transcends race. 

We shall have more .writers and more division of labor 
among writers. Guilds and schools for writers and professional 
organization will give skill and a basis for freedom. ‘These 
conscious craftsmen will be of a superior excellence to the art- 
less singers of the people—and the genius or prophet will as 
always paddle his own canoe! ‘The teaching of literature, 
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Thorn- the very language, will aid this 
beneficent aspersion of sweetness 
and light. The gifts and patterns 
the innovators like Joyce, 
praiseworthy for his labor and as- 
piration, will ‘be absorbed into 
the great tradition, which will 
follow the flag and the tractor 
as they rumble into Russia and the East. 

Where this literature of service is to gain increments of 
wisdom and beauty is not precisely clear. Of poetry Thorndike 
says: “In our age men desire a great poet as they do a great 
religious leader.” Yet later: “It is absurd to expect that the 
most creative or most stirring writers will be versifiers.” For 
prose is less artificial and more variable and so useful for the 
“long composite appeals to intellect and emotion our complex 
world demands.” Poetry, however, has a proud past and our 
present experimenters prove that it is still vital. It may still 
serve many useful and popular ends, say for wit, for aphorisms, 
and for eulogy. 

We shall have more fiction for it is one of our chief recre- 
ations: and also one of the valuable instruments of propaganda. 
Fables will mold our manners and morals. It is popular be- 
Cause its time pattern is easily comprehensible and allows the 
presentation of personality in progress. Its nobler duties are 
not stressed. 

This book does, I suppose, chart the probable tendencies for 
writing and reading these next decades. Our precarious situ- 
ation will demand much study of current life, propaganda, and 
recreation by escape. The final change of Scribner’s Magazine 
from a literary metier to the reviewing of social phenomena 
1s a sign of the times. Belles lettres gives way to controversy. 
There is a loss, my masters! We have enough intellectual 
reviews: are there not fifty thousand readers in these United 
States to support a literary magazine wherein the play-spirit, 
fantasy, humor and beauty might delight the hungry dreamer? 
Is recreation to be turned over to the Ballyhoos of sex and cyni- 
cism that grow like fungi from our present spiritual depression? 


Macmillan. 
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Thorndike describes the journalism of democracy and not 
literature in the great tradition. His hopes are hemmed in on 
one side by science with its utility and its splendors so that he 
declares: “We are rather more successful in intricacy and 
grandeur and beauty of design with our bridges, our auto- 
mobiles, our giant cranes ... than with our poems and essays 
and orations.” And on the other by journalism, for “the 
modern man is distinguished from his predecessor by his ex- 
tensive and immediate knowledge of the present. . . . The 
‘newspaper reflects our inordinate interest in the present.” The 
charms and duties of this world mght now leave little interest 
for the timeless and other-worldliness. Yet the great tradi- 
‘tion in literature has ever been concerned with the time- 
less and other-worldly and so with the meaning and value 
of man. 


O trace this golden thread of literature as a revelation 
of man to himself is Philo Buck’s high design. For him 
literature is no picnic or circus for entertainment but a romance 
of beauty and seeking that has made humanity what it is. With 
dignity and insight he illumines this tapestry and its weaving 
from Homer and the Greek tragic authors through Virgil, 
the Bible and Koran, Dante and Cervantes, Shakespeare and 
Milton, to Goethe and the unresolved suspension of modern 
life between science and humanism. Here is criticism lifted 
above quarrels and modes, composed with reverence, pano- 
ramic scope, and a deep sense of history. “The reader is 
left serene and hopeful, proud of this valorous and searching 
race. 
Goethe was not the end of the great tradition, but he posed 
a problem that we have not answered; for he first included 
science as part of life, and sought the union of man and 
nature moving toward an infinite perfection whose essence 
is neither matter nor spirit but both. The strength for this 
synthesis has not yet been revealed, but Buck believes the time 
seems ripening for some new large effort to define values. 
The past century was one of experiments that failed, and dis- 
flusionment. Poetry is down at the heels; it is the day of the 
journalist, but with no Montaigne, and the end is not yet. The 
great disillusionment was science itself: it promised a new 
paradise, but gave us a depressing mechanic-man ruled by 
mathematical formulae. After Zola we tried literature as the 
handmaid to enlightened sociology and found the humanist 
was right in questioning uplift by legislation. The democracy 
of Walt Whitman just does not exist even in Russia. The 
reduction of human conduct to the record of psychological 
pressures by a new school of novelists denies the very soul of 
the great tradition—the right of man to judge whether a thing 
be good or evil. The hundred years is a story of gradual 
bewilderment after childish faith. But the new science grows 
modest in its claim to reveal ultimate reality so we may have 
hopes for a reconciliation that will use its gifts of observation, 
tolerance and verified truth in a literature that will, as in the 
great tradition, seek to vindicate man’s moral nature and the 
intelligibility of his fate. 


HE thirty-seven essays John Macy has gathered to cover 
IR the aspects and authors of American letters from Colonial 
historians to modern poets reveal the confusion Buck describes. 
There has been no great tradition in our literature; indeed, 
our authors worked in compartments so in a sense these thirty- 
seven viewpoints reflect the reality. The appraisals are honest, 
often illuminating, sometimes merely personal. ‘The interest 
of the symposium lies in seeing what Louis Bromfield makes of 
Hawthorne, Gilbert Seldes of Thoreau, Robert Herrick of 
Henry James, et cetera. Chapters on Indian, Negro and 
Yiddish contributions open vistas. But what we really need is 
more seeking for our golden, or copper thread, in the vein 
of Parrington and Lewis Mumford. 
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AX EASTMAN boldy confronts the dilemma, Science 


vs. Literature, and apparently comes out with literature 
as a division of the science of psychology. The scholar-gentle- 
man, whether humanist or ultra-modernist, is waging a losing 
fight to preserve the right of literature to proclaim “the higher 
truth.” There is no such higher truth, only the truth of verified 
observation in science. The scholar seeks to defend the cult 
of literature because therein he finds a status and often an 
economic reward. He is talking through his hat. 

Eastman hates any talking through the hat, and so offers 
two grand chapters that quite justify the book, in defense of 
language as being after all a means of communication. If you 
have ever been humbled or bored by the modern stuff that 
seems sheer nonsense, you will shout “Amen” to his uproarious 
damnation of the cult of unintelligibility and the poets who talk 
to themselves. They are, he believes, either childish or mad: 
and in net effect decrease the range, volume and definiteness 
of communication. Pure poetry is priceless, and Eastman tried 
to define that, but impure grammar and punctuation are 
devilish. 

I ever find Max Eastman’s heart a better guide than his 
head. He is a poet and defiantly proclaims poetry to be the 
essence of literature. His science is that of the amateur wha 
claims far more than any professional ever would. He over- 
looks the fact that science seems busily engaged in enlarging 
our ignorance and so widening the field for literature which, 
as he says, has a perfect right to make guesses about the un- 
known. The biologic-psychologic esthetics he proposes seems 
but the intricate intellectual pastime of the scholar-scientist. 
It does not add to our enjoyment of literature though he de- 
clares that should be the purpose of the teacher of letters, 

In the end he seeks by instinct to protect poetry against 
science. ‘The latter offers us ways of conceiving phenomena 
under general concepts that give us great power in practical 
action. But poetry alone can communicate the qualities of 
experience. It gives us an immediate heightened consciousness 
of essences. Science promotes life, but poetry reveals the joy 
of being alive. Is this not the restoration of literature to her 
throne? 

Indeed, is this not the hope for the century beyond the dec- 
ade? If from our travail, we come out with science and 
society married to offer men plenty, leisure, peace of mind 
and freedom, literature will have the true renaissance. “There 
will be time for beauty, pure poetry, humor, the adventure 
of experiencing reality. The great tradition again will tell us 
how to live, not make a living. That will be a great day 
for poetry! ‘The visibility is indeed poor, but the ceiling is 
unlimited. LEoN WHIPPLE 


The Showing Up of B. Shaw 


BERNARD SHAW, by Frank Harris. 430 pp. Price 
$4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


‘<7 CAN imagine nothing more ghastly than a literary shep- 

herd’s pie of Shaw and Harris horribly messed up to- 
gether,” said Mr. Shaw to Mr. Harris in a letter of 18th 
September, 1930. But on November 3rd, he had changed 
his mind. “I give you a free hand with these letters. ... I 
will see you through with plenty to quote.” And the literary 
shepherd’s pie is what we have, one of the most tasty and 
exciting served up in a long, long while. Shaw insists that it 
is an “unauthorized” biography. Yet he thas read the proofs, 
and appended a postcript of his own. A noble experiment— 
and dangerous. 

The book is a mine of source material—not so much for 
prosaic fact as for attitudes and controversies. Shaw corrects, 
in his letters to Harris, many erroneous statements that have 
been made about his life. And he answers Harris’s questions: 
Harris then corrects Shaw, interprets the answers, and anybody 
is provided with a good hatfull of debates. (Cont. on page 498) 
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MORALS ARE CHANGING 
Dr. William J. Robinson 


discusses our changing code of morality © 
and depicts our future sexual conduct 
in his new book. 


‘Sex, Love’: Morality 


[IF you are earnestly interested in the various 
phases of sexology, we are offering you, in 


this announcement, a book, the like of which 
does not, to our knowledge, exist in any 


language. 


It discusses in the frankest, and 
yet most unequivocal language 
the morality of everything per- 
taining to sex. It is a pioneer 
book, outlining a code of sex- 
ual ethics such as rational be- 
ings should live by, and such 
as will undoubtedly prevail in 
the future. 


The vital question of whether 
marriage will continue to exist, 
and whether Love is the true 
criterion of sex morality is dis- 
cussed here in such a manner 
as to make this, Dr. Robinson's 
latest book, one of the most 
valuable contributions to the 
important subject of Sexology 
to be found today. 


This thought-provoking book 
is now available for the first 
time to the serious-minded 
adult population of America. 
Here you will get the refresh- 
ing, invigorating point of view 
of a sane sexologist whose 
writings have been praised by 
eminent authorities the world 
over. 


The partial table of contents 
gives but a vague idea of this 
unusually informative volume. 


Price $3.00 


Eugenics Pub. Co., 317 E. 34th St., densus, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 497) 

The book will give you a very good time; it is as entertain-_ 
ing as good theater, and Harris is a fine showman. But he 
is more than that. He is often very keen, if not always sound, 
in judgment. And, though a very sincere friend of Shaw’s, 
he is undoubtedly his sternest, most brilliant, most antagonistic, 
though not malicious critic. His intelligent, witty examination 
of Shaw’s plays is done under a hard, white light. = 

“On re-examining Shaw’s forty-odd volumes,” says Harris, 
“T find only one consistently persistent idea throughout all 
his works and life, and that is improvement. However con- 
tradictory his writings, views and opinions, he always wanted 
things to be better than they were. Never mind that he was 
a scoffer and religious at the same time; an atheist and a pew- 
renter, a socialistic supporter of war, a peace-loving Fabian 
favoring a strong army, a libertarian eulogizing Mussolini, a 
zealous champion of State control fighting a Government cen- 
sor, a believer in freedom advocating compulsory equalization 
of incomes, a zealot of ‘the true joy of life’ scoffing at love 
and sex, and a man of many other parts like a crazy quilt.” 

“He will not live. ... Shaw has been a hard worker, but 
all his plays lack the something that stamps greatness... . 
But as a personality Shaw will live long, ... as have Dr. — 
Johnson and Samuel Pepys, two men in English literature 
whose personalities also were bigger than their works... . 
I only wish he had gone to jail at least once for some big 
idea. It would have been something to bring before the court 
of heaven when asking for his immortal soul.” These dis- — 
connected sentences can only give the odor of the stew, and 
not its good meat and vegetables. But the temptation to quote 
is not to be denied. 

“All he had was a clear eye for seeing what the trouble 
was. He didn’t kill, nor was he killed by it. All he did was ~ 
to spit putty balls at it from his ivory tower and laugh... . 
As an advocate of various causes and reforms he has been an 
absolute failure. . . . In philosophy: he has given us no new 
or vital truth; no new word in religion, no glimpse even of 
any great human vision. He is neither a philosopher nor a 
scientist ; neither passionate prophet nor self-sacrificing martyr.” 

Difference in temperament, experience that separates rather 
than unites, a hundred different elements, provide the diver- 
gences in points of view that the reader meets in this ex- 
traordinary biography. Harris makes his points; Shaw makes 
his. The reader can agree or disagree. It is far more human 
than biographies, or indeed, most books, are apt to be; human 
in its quarreling, its surprising pettinesses and greatness of 
spirit, its gusto and warmth. If, as Harris thinks, Shaw is 
to survive only as a personality, it is not absurd to consider 
this book the most important yet written. Corry TAYLOR 


Women May Win 


PERHAPS WOMEN, by Sherwood Anderson. 

Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ODERN man cannot escape the machine. He has lost 

the power to escape. He has accepted the power given 
him by the machine and has substituted it for his own. He 
is like a man who has ridden street cars for twenty years and 
is called upon to run a Marathon. 

Now is the time for women to come into power in the 
western world, to take over the control of life. She remains 
untouched by the machine. Because of her sex, because of her 
nearness to the nature of life, because she is a being with a 
hidden inner life, she remains untouched. Power she has always 
bent to her. Hers cannot be vitiated by the machine. Machines 
cannot bear children. In terms of things that he does, that he 
produces, man frequently fails. The machine never fails. It 
rules in industry. 

The world is for women. The cities are built for them, 
newspapers are run for them, automobiles are made for them. 
But woman in America is not superior to man. Present-day 
life humiliates man more directly. More has been taken from 
him. His strength has been usurped, he has been rendered 
impotent. He is losing consciousness of his masculinity. 

Women want lovers. But they are practical. They will take 
goods instead. They want masculinity, but not men who feel 
please mention THE Survey) 


Horace Liveright. 144 pp. 


feated and crushed by life, who cannot stand naked before 
e efficiency of the machine. Perhaps from women shall come 
e revolt, the domination of the machine. Perhaps a matriarchy. 
Sherwood Anderson has gone into the factories, has observed 
@ machine in operation, doing things easily, powerfully, deli- 
tely—never failing to do what it sets out to do. He has seen 
en in these factories, operating machines, becoming adjuncts 
the machines; regimented and disciplined; dimly conscious 
id resentful of their impotency. Women may enter the fac- 
ries, may become machine operators. It may tire them 
yysically but it cannot paralyze or make impotent their spirits. 
There is something intensely deep-flowing in this book. Per- 
ys it is the stirring of one’s beaten resentment of mechanical 
mination, a neurotic revulsion against the whir, the precision 
id maddening efficiency of the machine. Perhaps it arouses 
idden angry contempt for the imbecilic impotency of man, 
ho permits himself to be destroyed by the thing of his 
eation. Perhaps it is because the whole story of labor in 
odern industry is one of idle hands and neurasthenia. 

The book is a sketch, a series of impressions, opinions and ob- 
Tvations, presented partly in story form, much without form, 
1d some attempt at broken verse, often redundant. At all 
her times he is lucid, has a pleasant trick of word and sen- 
nce combination which forms colorful frames for his thoughts. 
He writes: “I put it [Perhaps Women] out hoping that it 
ay arouse thought and discussion. I hope also it may arouse 
real fear and perhaps respect for the machine, both in men 
id women. ... At least if it arouses fear in women some- 
‘ing intelligent may be done to save man from the machine 
fore his potence, his ability to save himself, is quite gone.” 


incinnati, Ohio JoHN C. NELSON 


The Bible in Our Tongue 


HE BIBLE, An American Translation, Edited by J. M. Powis Smith 
and Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago Press. 2037 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS work appeared first in sections, and at high prices. 

Goodspeed’s translation of the New Testament is already 
sniliar to many thousands of progressive Bible readers. The 
ld Testament, because of its greater length and its higher 
ice, is much less familiar; but now that both major sections 
‘the Bible are here combined in one volume, and at so reason- 
ye a cost, there will be many more thousands who make it 
eir favorite version. For the Bible is a book to be read and 
iderstood and enjoyed. Today, far from showing any signs 
waning popularity, the Bible continues to be the most pop- 
ar volume in print, outselling all others and counting its 
mual sales well up in the millions of copies. 
This public appreciation and interest is kept alive almost 
itirely by the fact that the Bible has been translated again 
id again, into languages familiar to all. The justification for 
new translation lies in the fact that language is a living, 
owing thing, constantly changing to express new forms of 
ought, new conditions of life, new hopes and aims. Old 
ords die and leave the language. New words are born. Slang 
rms become dignified and respectable. Words change their 
eanings until their originators can no longer recognize them. 
, for these reasons and others, new translations are nec- 
sary. We cannot—to use the phrase of one dear old soul 
“leave the Bible just the way God wrote it, back in the days 
King James.” 
This particular version is an attempt at a distinctly American 
anslation, in idiom, and phraseology. The translators have 
ne a wonderfully fine work, and will amply deserve the 
edit which is sure to come to them. 
The Old Testament, hoary with age before there was any 
ew Testament, had already attained, before the Christian 
ra, a dignity and loftiness of style which the New Testament 
ll probably never attain. The translators have done well 
try to preserve much of that dignity and loftiness. The New 
estament, on the other hand, was not written by scholars, 
t by laborers and ex-slaves; and they spoke the language of 
e street, the marketplace, the arena. It would hardly be 
9 much to say that parts of (Continued on page 500) 
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THE FAMILY 


Its Organization 
and Disorganization 
By Ernest R. Mowrer 


What is the family? and how can 
one find out about it? Professor 
Mowrer not only presents the findings 
of his extensive research, but his sug- 
gested ways and means, and recom- 
mended methods of treatment of 
domestic tensions, are of practical 
value to all concerned with human 
relationships. This book is an ob- 
jective analysis of the family as it is 
in modern life, emphasizing the new 
factors — romanticism, individualism, 
and urbanization—which have brought 
the family into the limelight as a 
social problem. $3.00 


THE NEGRO FAMILY 
== IN CHICAGO 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


How the world in which the Negro 
lives and acquires status looks to the 
Negro. A study of the disorganiza- 
tion of Negro life in urbanization— 
which produced a crisis similar to 
emancipation—and its slow but steady 
reorganization and stabilization. The 
author measures the processes of 
change in the character of the Negro 
family in relation to the economic, 
social, and cultural organization of 
the Negro community. $3.00 


SMALL-TOWN STUFF 


PER seit ar Seema oes 
a 
By ALBERT BLUMENTHAL 


The private life of the small town. 
A scientific study of a very human 
subject. The author analyzes the 
small town from numerous points of 
view—social, political, historical, and 
economic. He describes the people, 
shows how they live, what they think 
of one another, how they bring up 
their children, how they earn their 
livings, and how they die. $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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CENTURY BOOKS 


Distributed a 
Leisure L. Cuwneer 


This timely and broad-visioned analysis and discus- 
sion has been acclaimed by critics all over the coun- 
try as a sound approach to the problems of unem- 
ployment. Advocating a balanced distribution of 
leisure and employment, it heralds a new day of 
industrial development and suggests a more stable 
basis upon which to build our industrial machine. 
8vo. 246 PAGES. $2.25. 


Village and Open-Country 
Neighborhoods 


By 
Watrter A. TERPENNING, PH.D. 


“Mr. Terpenning’s book is a meaty study of an 

important problem and it will well repay the at- 

tention of those who are interested in country life 

in America and are concerned by its tendencies. .. . 

The book is written with much human interest and 

charm.”—THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 
ROYAL 8vo. 493 PAGES. $4.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
853 FOURTH AVENUE 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Webster’s Collegiate 


Saves me many precious minutes every day... 


When time is short and accurate information must be 
instantly available, Webster’s Collegiate proves itself 
supreme among quick-reference’ works. It is the one 
handbook that everyone who values correctness 
in speaking, writing, and thinking must have 
for its instant answers to all puzzling questions 
about words. 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


NEW FOURTH EDITION—Based upon Web- 
ster’s New International—the “Supreme Author- 
ity.” 106,000 entries, including hundreds of new 
words; dictionary of Biography; Gazetteer; 
1930 Population Figures; etc., etc. 1268 pages. 
1700 illustrations. 


Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; 
Get the Best irri” sue heathen, $1.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller ; or write for free specimen pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 161 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


Easily the 
the Hour 
Details, Criticisms, Analysis = _—<— 2 


Plan for Stabilizing Business, By Gerard 
Swope, ‘President, General Electric Co. Chapters by 
Gilbert Montague, Chas. F. Abott, J. George Frederick. 
Supplements, “Comparison Chart Eight, Economic 
Stabilization Plans,” “Business Evolution Chart.” 


222 Pages, $3.50 Postpaid—or at your dealers 


BUSINESS BOURSE, Publishers 
80 W. 40th St. New York City 


(Continued from page 499) the New Testament were writte| 
in slang. The translators, in this version, have kept this dis 
tinction clear between the two Testaments. One reads “tal 
ents” and “shekels” in the Old, but “dollars” and “cents” i 
the New. J 

It is dificult, and perhaps impudent, to offer adverse criti 
cisms. Here and there the translators have failed to fini 
genuine American idiom to match the idiom of the original: 
In such cases, their translation smacks of the English, rathe 
than of the American. And the two tongues are no mo 
identical than are the two cultures—or where is the justifi 
cation for an American translation? However, even thi 
criticism is given with hesitation and reluctance, with th 
knowledge that the translators were deliberately trying to stich 
as closely as possible to the dignified and lofty style of th 
King James version. 

At any rate, such criticisms as the public may offer to z 
majestic and monumental work such as this, are offered wi 
the knowledge that this is the best version available for the 
American reader. Its ideas are clear and familiar. Its set-u 
and type are a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Its avoidanc 
of the archaic chapter and verse divisions, and its use of new 
and accurate headings and divisions, are an unmixed delight. 
It presents the hope that the Bible may once more come 
be a familiar volume in American week-day hands, as it 
should be. CuarLes STAFFORD BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 
99 pp. Price $1.75 ; 
THIs poem gives, compressed in a terse, simple, rapidly 

paced blank verse, the climax of the relations of three men 

and one woman to each other. Three of them die that one may 
live to be born again. A rich and moving tale. 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT RUSSIA, by Ray Long. 

114 pp. Price $1 

UNPRETENTIOUS, this brief survey is extremely well done. 
Among the numerous effusions of American visitors, which 
display cocksure temerity rather than understanding, Mr. 
Long’s frankly impressionistic account is a relief. He observed 
during his brief Russian sojourn many things of import, and 
he overlooks the obviously striking yet unessential features of 
a country in transition. Though he is modest enough, and 
wise, not to rush to conclusions, Mr. Long has the vision to 
gauge the significance of the Russian experiment both for 
contemporary capitalistic states and for future generations. A 
pleasant, portable, informative little book. 


Long and Smith. 


THE FRANCISCAN ADVENTURE, by Vida D. Scudder. Dutton. 432 

pp. Price $5 

Tuis book of Miss Scudder’s will not be a best seller. It 
is too reverent in its treatment of character, too exact and 
historical in its handling of facts, to appeal to the wood-pulp 
public. It deals with the first hundred years of life of the 
order of St. Francis of Assisi. The specific task of the book 
is the tracing of the conflict that arose between the followers 
of Lady Poverty and the ecclesiastical machine in whose shadow 
they sought refuge. It is a wonderful story, told with straight- 
forward simplicity, with much factual detail, with reverence 
and with singular interest. And over it all, like a halo, there 
is the character of a little poor man whose life did not consist 
of the abundance of his possessions. "What a voice for this 
age! And you will hunt a while to find that voice speaking 
with more conviction or clarity than from these pages. 


UNFASHIONABLE CONVICTIONS, by Bernard Iddings Bell. 


Harpers 
190 pp. Price $2 ber 


THE warden of St. Stephen’s College, Columbia University. 
writes a sequel to his Beyond Agnosticism, in the same tenor 
contending that the way forward to religious progress is back 
to certain unfashionable convictions which many religionist: 
think they have outgrown. 
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JULIUS ROSENWALD—FELLOW CITIZEN 
(Continued from page 469) 


ithout compromising his own or others’ faith, may best ap- 
ear in the light of two incidents. The building of the Y. M. 
. A. Branch near the Sears Roebuck plant, bearing its name, 
md the building of Negro branches in twenty-five cities at the 
fier of one quarter of their cost, certainly demonstrates that 
Je spirit of this devout adherent of the Jewish faith could 
© as far beyond its confines as ever the Christian faith went 
eyond its own, in exemplifying the two great commandments 
f both faiths to love God and thy neighbor as thyself. 

‘The other incident exemplifying the same transcending spirit 
ecurred during a visit to Fisk University, en route to Tuske- 4 
ee, when Dr. Emil G. Hirsch and I were fellow guests of 
{r. Rosenwald. In introducing him to the coeducational student 
oup, the prophet-like rabbi said that Julius Rosenwald was 
oing what he did as exemplifying only his Jewish faith. But 
his devoted member of Sinai Temple did not hesitate to say 
hat: “He would go one point better than his great teacher, 
y affirming that any Jew who would not make a good Christian 
1 spirit was not much of a Jew, and that any Christian 
zho would not make a good Jew was not much of a Christian, 
nd that either who would not make good in the other’s place 
e did not think was good for anything!” 

To whatever other source the distinctive spirit and service 
f Julius Rosenwald are to be credited, his birth in Spring- 
eld, Illinois, Abraham Lincoln’s town, and his rearing by a 
10ther who cherished the traditions of the great emancipator, 
re not to be forgotten, nor is a citizenship of forty-seven 
ears in a city of great destiny lacking in inspiration to make 
he manhood of its manliest citizen. 


“BUT YOU CAN’T LET PEOPLE STARVE” 
(Continued from page 462) 


siled to renew the short-lived Pringle-Roberts Law which 
ermits local unemployment emergency bonds. 

Detroit exhibits not only the greater proportionate destitu- 
ion of a one-industry town, but also the complications of 
‘adership usually associated with triangles. 

Most of the city’s Chest subscribers of $3,000,000 have scant 
mapathy with Mayor Murphy’s $17,000,000 relief budget of 
st year, though more for his present one of $7,000,000. This . 
1 spite of his claim that his seventeen millions of relief were 
scompanied by savings of an even greater amount in other 
ty departments, and leaving aside the serious case of graft 
isclosed in last year’s distribution of the huge sum which 
cluded half a million for homeless men alone. 

“Okeh for the next six weeks” is the resultant explanation 
y Bill Norton, who enjoys the confidence of all concerned. 
After that, uncertain.” 

In certain of the highly industrial settlements just outside 
1e city limits, the situation is already serious—with the gov- 
ror assisting, according to report, all possible extension of | 
ywnship or county credit. Because he has earlier expressed 
elief that Michigan can care for its own, the necessary state 
gislation for additional funds or credit is assumed fairly 
kely later. 

Pittsburgh, finally, enjoys on the whole more effective leader- 
lip than might be expected from the newness of its Chest and 
ich-like cooperative enterprises. Its emphasis upon work- | 
lief enjoys the benefit of last year’s practical experience. But 
ie Emergency Unemployment Relief, with its total load of | 
rer sixteen thousand families and its more than six thousand 
en receiving rotating work-relief, has already had to use, 
fore January, a half million of the nearly six million pledged 
-with diffculty—for 1932. 

“More needed by April!” runs the general testimony. 
Already, also, such a municipality as steel-making Clairton 
is seen its local funds exhausted and has been forced to ask 
mediate aid of the Allegheny County Emergency Fund. Al- 
ough only 19 out of the locality’s 122 boroughs have yet 
ven thought to the possibility (Continued on page 503) | 


WATCHMAN... 


TELL US OF THE NIGHT 
® 


Watchman, as you make the methodical circuit of your floors, 
what are your thoughts? Are you tempted, by the all-pervading 
peace, to intone, as watchmen used to do, “‘All’s well! All’s well!” 

Do you ever, as you pass the rows of numbered doors, philoso- 
phize like this: “There are women here who are timorous when 
alone at night in their own homes. There are those who 
thought they couldn’t rest in a strange bed. Yet they all sleep 
like children in their cribs.” Do you ever soliloquize like 

that? Probably not. You sum 


it up in a word to your wife in 
the morning, “It’s a dull job I 
have. Nothing happens at all.” 

But you are an old Statler 
employee*, so you know the 
reasons for the calm. You could 
tell us there are two. One is the 
feeling of absolute security felt 
by our guests. The other is the 
beds, the soothing, restful beds. 

You could tell us, too, that 
the beds lull one to sleep be- 
cause they’re equipped with 
deep box springs and inner- 


spring hair mattresses. 

You would say, ‘“They’re 
good beds. The best that can 
be had.” And you would be 
right, for they are. And we 
might add — we have always 
thought that the most impor- 
tant thing in a hotel room is 
the bed. And so we have pro- 
vided the finest springs and 


mattresses we could buy, and 


covered them with snowy sheets 
and soft blankets, that our 
guest might sleep the perfect 
sleep and rise refreshed. 


*73% of Statler stockholders 


are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where “The guest is always right” 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


nm NEW YORK, Aofre/ Pennsylvania 
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SaAMNOMUNNNOOONEOAVUNOUUUAAOQAQOQNUROOLOO LAGUNA SANNORC AULT TATE 


Traveler’s 


Russia Equals 


Europe te eee AD 


cost to the traveler 


For the summer of 1932 the Open Road 
-is able to offer its standard travel 
services in Russia at European prices. 


A month's round trip to the U.S. S. R. 
with expenses New York to Russia and return steamship 
passage from Europe can be made for... $238, third class 
on land and sea (with tourist class Baltic crossing and sec- 
ond class sleeper Helsingfors-Leningrad). $359, second 
class on land, tourist class at sea (first class Baltic crossing). 


Itineraries may be drafted to suit. Experienced Open Road 
representatives in Leningrad and Moscow know how to 
make a little time go a long way in a country where the 
visitor plunges into a bewildering new civilization and 
where every waking hour of the sojourn is precious. 


In writing for itineraries and rates, indicate what phases 
of Russian life interest you most and whether you prefer 
to travel with a group or independently. 


@ Cooperating in U.S. S. R. with INT Oo URI ST 


TOUR 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe desires a competent organizer or representa- 
tive in each city or college. Most liberal commissions ever offered. Also cash 
bonus for acting as hostess or courier for party. Ability to fill these positions 
desired but not essential. 23,000 Satisfied Clients. 250 Conducted Tours from 
24 days $235 to 93 days $690. Lowest Cost and Hasiest Selling Tours. State 
qualifications fully in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB * 20xtston, sr. 


RESORT 


MEDIA FARM 


Do you want a vacation that is different? 
Then come to MEDIA’ FARM wiere southern hospitality and southern cooking 
make the setting for a delightful rest or a bit of recreation—golf, tennis, 
and peace and quiet when you are in the mood. 
Major Marshall W. MacDonald 
Charles Town, W. Va. 
Telegraph: Western Union 
Rates: $15 per week and up 


Telephone 201-12 


Have you Property to sell @ 
—Cottages to rent . 
CLASSIFIED SECTION of 


Advertise in the 
SURVEY GRAPHIC or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line; $4.20 per inch. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MMMM MMMM MMMM MU i 


MMMM Uo 


Winter Cruises 

HE FRoNnTIER NuRSING SERVICE has chartered the Brittanic}} 
which sails for the West Indies February 27, stopping al 
Nassau, Kingston, Port au Prince, Cartagena, Colon and§ 
Havana. Here’s a chance to enjoy a holiday and help thej) 
Service raise part of its budget, one third, it hopes. Fork 
details, address Anne Winslow, 63 E. 57 Street, New York, 
Tue COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN{ 
America (112 E. 19 Street, New York) will hold its Second 
Seminar in the Caribbean from Jan. 23 through Feb. 10. 


Summer Tours ! 
Tue Pocono Srupy Tours (55 W. 42 Street, New York)} 
announce some interesting tours, among them one on Youth 
and Youth Movements, Social and Cultural Developments} 
Abroad, Music Festivals and Folk Music, Advanced Methods} 
in Adult Education, Physical Education and Recreation De- 
velopments Abroad. ; 


THE Wor_p ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL (11 W. 42 Street, New) 
York) offers two groups of ten each, one for men and the other 
for women, an opportunity to gain some understanding of 
the real Japan. And Dr. and Mrs. John Ferguson will head 
a group to South America, including stops at Peru, Chile, 
Argentine and Brazil. | 
THE AMERICAN Express (65 Broadway, New York) is or- 
ganizing a series of tours covering the study of educational 
systems of Germany, Austria and Holland, to be led by Thomas 
Alexander of Teachers College; of social welfare in middle 
Europe; of farming regions, under the leadership of Carl E. 


Ladd of Cornell; of the industrial and economic situation, 
with N. C. Miller of Rutgers. 


THE Open Roap (20 W. 43 Street, New York) announces 


‘the following special interest tours: a sociological and economic 


seminar under Jerome Davis of Yale, including a visit to the 
huge thydro-electric development at Dnieprostroi; a study of 
history, past and present, in the capitals of Europe, under 
Paul Schaeffer of the University of California; a historic tex- 
tiles group with Grace G. Denny of the University of Wash- 
ington; an international relations group, led by Arthur C. 
Watkins, director of the National Student Forum, on the Paris 
Pact; an education seminar, with visits to progressive schools 
of Germany, Switzerland, France, England, and attendance 
at the New Education Fellowship Conference in Nice. 


Cheia 


N their visit to Rumania last summer, Mr. and Mrs. 

Robert C. Dexter came on the little village of Cheia, 
where Baptists, Presbyterians, Unitarians and some Roman 
Catholics are living under conditions as primitive as in Bible 
days, with even water for dishwashing having to be carried 
about a mile. The most heartening factor is that Mr. and 
Mrs. Balaz, a native Unitarian minister and his college-bred 
American wife, are serving community, school and church. 
Theirs is surely a labor of love, for the compensation is $6 
a month and what they raise on their farm. It would fill a 
need and give encouragement to Mr. and Mrs. Balaz, to send 
them scrapbooks for the young, and magazines and books for 
grown-ups. Annie Florence Brown of Lend a Hand Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, will be glad to furnish details. 
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(Continued from page 501) of extending governmental help, 
the district may be pardoned for hoping that the state’s recent 
Talbot bill will be held constitutional and that its $12,000,000 
unemployment relief can be looked to for the badly needed 
two millions additional as Allegheny County’s proper share. 
Incidentally, the Talbot bill’s requirement that all monies 
are to be distributed through the officers of local political units 
runs bang into the fact that the directors of the poor of several 
western counties are already in jail! On the other hand, the 
state’s direct handling of six “Pinchot Road Camps” is gen- 
erally described like this: “In Washington County the tents are 
put up by the state’s Department of Buildings and Grounds, and 
later inspected by the state’s Department of Health. Applicants 
are sorted and registered by the Department of Labor and 
Industry and later put to work fixing roads by the Highway 
Department, protected, meanwhile, by the State Constabulary. 
All this running around by five departments so that road-work 
can be provided for fifty men!” 

Meanwhile, Governor Pinchot and his legislature are trying 
to put each other on the spot at the April primaries. 

There is widespread and growing difficulty over delinquent 
tax payments, which of course are the income side of local 


and state public relief; and realtors are stiffening against addi-- 


tional local tax burdens. 

For all the localities visited the additional total now believed 
mecessary for the new year’s unemployment relief problem 
totals more than $20,000,000. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
ported that the possibility of asking federal aid on behalf of 
these areas has as yet not so much as occurred to the average 
local layman. Though considerably discussed by the social 
workers, these have almost universally considered such help 
aS necessary in aid of only a few of the other, least socially 
developed states. Rightly or wrongly, well based or badly, 
I certainly found everywhere in my itinerary the belief that, 
so far as these districts are concerned, local citizen and city, 
township and borough, county and state, will somehow contrive 
Fo meet the situation as soon as its critical urgency becomes 
generally plain: 

“You can’t let people starve!” 


il 


a. For acquainting the public with the newer, non-traditional, 
thrifty type of applicant for relief. 

db. Also for developing such close-knit and far-seeing community 
organization that no single effort to secure funds, provide 
jobs, or collect clothing is allowed to give the impression that 
it alone is sufficient to relieve the entire situation. (This 
seems to figure largely in causing the present embarrassing 
“jam’—in which every earlier asker of gifts hates now to face 
the situation.) 

ce. Further, for utterly destroying the public’s habit of postpon- 
ing action until near-starvation develops before its eyes. 


II. That reliance upon this Can’t-let-people-starve main- 
spring is highly dangerous because it gives no guaranty what- 
ever that in fact the resultant action will be sufficient unto 
the crisis when it arrives. 

III. That this mainspring is even more dangerous because 
such crisis, once fully envisaged, is taken to justify any method 
whatsoever of meeting it—however hysterical and whatever 
nay be its long-time results in lessening both the efficiency of 
relief distribution and the self-reliance of a huge proportion 
of our citizenry. 

Just this appears now impending—largely because, according 
-o the testimony of practically all social workers, the federal 
reasury is universally believed to be completely bottomless. 

“The moment people believe,” so runs every thoughtful front- 
line comment, “that they are receiving federal money, the ef- 
iciency of local distribution will be halved and the volume of 
irticulate need and demand doubled—if not trebled.” 

IV. That such widespread, deep, and permanent misfortune 
o the body politic can be avoided, probably, only if federal 
id is made available solely in the form of long-time, easy 
edit for needy states. (This would doubtless mean heavy 
yressure upon certain states and through them on certain cities 
ither to improve their government or face letting people 


tarve!) 
V. That with public funds 


All of which gives rise to certain conclusions: 
I. That social workers could well study some method: 


(Continued on page 506) 


New Worlds 
For Old in 
Changing 


e 
Soviet 
Come and see for yourself a 
fe UJ S S i A country where social planning 
covers one-sixth of the world’s 
surface. One hundred and sixty 
million people, comprising one hundred and eighty-two ethnic 
groups, are building a new type of society. Visit institutions 
whose very existence is a living challenge to all the old ideas. 
Every phase of the new order invites your inspection: socialized - 
medicine, workers’ clubs, factory nurseries, the Peoples’ Courts, 
the marriage and divorce bureaus, communal dwellings, the 
gigantic industries, the collective farms. Your camera and your 
notebook are welcome everywhere in Soviet Russia. Explore the 
most discussed country on earth today and bring back a wealth 
of new impressions and ideas. 


Travel costs are moderate. Ten to twenty dollars a day covers 
every expense—hotels, meals, all transportation, guides (op- 
tional), theatre, sightseeing, Soviet visa. Go wherever you please, 
see what you came to see, alone or with a group. Fifteen interest- 
ing itineraries to choose from, or plan your own trip as you 
please. There are no restrictions. 


Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice-breaker cruise; de 
luxe express to Turkestan; tour to grand opening of Dnie- 
prostroy Dam; Industrial Tours, Round the World in Sixty 
Days via the Trans-Siberian Express. 


Write for General Booklet E2. INTOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Chicago, 30 W. Washington Street. Los Angeles, 756 
S. Broadway. Or see your own travel agent. 


Rus in Soviet 
USSL 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Guiversity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Academic Year 1932-33 begins October 1, 1932 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HE need for trained personnel is 

accentuated by the increased re- 
sponsibilities with which the depression 
confronts social agencies. Fellowships are 
announced to enable several college men 

to receive professional training for 
case-work with homeless men 
andboys. @ @ @ In 
formation will be mailed 
upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for princi 
fields of Social Work. Z ; _ 


One-year program in Public Health Nursing for 
Graduate Nurses. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


NURSERY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Boys and Girls 
Che In this modern school children create for themselves 
Walden a varied and colorful world and develop knowledge and 


initiative through their own eager interests. 
Write for Booklet 


34 West 68th Street New York 


HILDREN from walking age to five years will be given careful 
training and constructive play at OUR NURSERY SCHOOL, 
338 East 19th Street. Sunny yard for outdoor play. Full noon day 


meal, nap, careful attention to individual needs, trained teachers. 
$50 a month. For further information write or phone Gramercy 5-1016. 
Hours 9 to 5 except Saturday and Sunday. 


HOME STUDY 


Columbia University Home Study Courses 
A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, 
specially prepared for study through correspondence under 
guidance of the University teaching staff. 

For full information address 


Home Study Department SG, Columbia University 
' New York City 
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| Jewish Social Work 


Bi San a ae eee 


is in need of men and women possessing: 


1. good personality; 2. a genuine desire to 
contribute to the social welfare of American 
Jewry; 3. adequate academic preparation; 
4, training in the theory and practice of 
individual and group adjustment, as _ well 
as of communal organization with special 
reference to Jewish life in America. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply the fourth 
qualification. The candidate is expected to provide the 
first, second and third. 


Social workers who have not had the advantages of 
professional preparation, and college graduates, are in- 
gene tee examine the course of study offered by the 
chool. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to 


$1,000 for each academic year, are available 
for especially qualified students 


For full information, write to 


M. J. Karpr, Director. 


The For 
Training Jewish 
School Social Work 


(A Graduate School) 
67-71 W. 47th St., New York City 


Bryn Mawr College 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Social Economy 
and Social Research 


Preparation for positions in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Adminis- 
tration of Social Institutions, Personnel 
Administration, Industrial Relations, Social 
and Industrial Research. 


One and two year certificates 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges of 
recognized standing who have had pre- 
liminary work in Social Sciences. 


Address: 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. © 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
‘enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 
SPRING QUARTER OPENS MARCH 29, 
1932 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Courses in 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 
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Debate! SHALL WE DISARM? 


Can Peace Be Assured by Reduction of Armaments? 


reancis. MCCONNELL «=: 
sere. BUTLER %: 


SAT. EVE., JAN. 30th, 1932, AT MECCA TEMPLE 
ON THE EVE OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Tickets: $.50-$.75-1.00-1.50-2.00—Reservations 
Accepted Now 


Mgt.—DISCUSSION GUILD—15 East 40th St., LEx. 2-5024 


Be Your Own Readers’ 
Adviser! 


Better than anybody else you know the 
subjects about which you would like or 
need to read. 

Regardless of whether the subject has 
to do with business, religion, sport, 
children, a hobby or other personal in- 
terest, new and helpful material about 
it is always easy to find. 

To locate the best articles upon any subject or to find stories 
by your , favorite authors consult the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE in your nearest Public, College or 
School library. It is a monthly index to the contents of 116 
general magazines including 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
The librarian will be glad to show you how easy it is to use. 
The library will probably have just the magazines 
you wish, new or old. If not, we can supply them 
promptly and reasonably. 
Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Compilers and publishers of indexes to periodicals. 
950-972 University Ave. New York 


Who Jsn’t Interested? 


© The health of an individual is reasonably im- 
portant, but the health of a nation is vital to 
everyone. 


© Local public health nursing agencies, assisted 
by their National Organization, are doggedly fight- 
ing to maintain American standards of health. 


® Now, more than ever before, your community 


health program needs your active and intelligent 
cooperation. 


@ Start off on the right foot. 
@ Join the “NOPHN” to-day. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


450 Seventh Avenue, New York 


City and State 
C) Nurse 


Dues ($3.00) need not accompany application blank 


breakdown. 


tongues makes neither federal nor state cash or credit available 


generally assumed. 


emergency central information bureau. 

VIII. That finally, in order to stem rather than merely to 
meet the rising tide of need, community leaders everywhere 
should be urged to consider such plans for maintaining normal 


minds is a substitute for the other. Both are necessary. 
To be sure, we can’t let people starve. But when it comes 
to answering men’s call for help, it is worth recalling even 


thank God, for the chance to earn it—on the job. 


GROWING UP BY PLAN 


(Continued from page 485) 


discover a panacea for the ills that have been hitting the world 
ever since history has been recorded. 


the future or to lay down a plan that would be worth the 
paper it was written on for more than a few years to come. 


I am wondering if out of this regional planning we are not 
going to be in a position to take the bull by the horns in the — 
immediate future and adopt some kind of experimental work 
based on a distribution of population. 


ness. It is an addition to wealth on the one hand, a decrease 
putting up new buildings without realizing that there is a limit 


And that is true not only in the city but in the suburbs and 
the country. 

I am convinced that one of the greatest values of this total 
regional planning is the fact that it dares us to make experi- 
ments, for this country will remain progressive just so long as 


able to say: ‘“‘Here is a suggestion that sounds good. We 
can’t guarantee it, but let’s try it out somewhere and see if 
it works.” 

Many years ago in Washington when James Bryce, the 
former British Ambassador to the United States, came back 
on a visit I happened to have the privilege of attending a dinner 
with him. After the dinner while the men were sitting down 
in the smoking-room we got to talking about the governments 
of the world, and we asked Lord Bryce what he thought of 
the permanence of governments. He said there would be many 
changes. This was before the World War broke out and dis- 
rupted most of the European governments, but he said: “I con- 
ceive it to be a wise guess that the American government will 
outlive all other existing governments of the world.” 

We said, “Why do you say that?” 

He said: “For this reason: Modern civilization brings and 
will bring constantly new social and economic problems which 
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(Continued from page 503) now so largely utilized all talk 
of “dole” is out of date. But that nevertheless, the discussion @. 
of federal aid may so lessen pressure for immediate county, 
city or state action as directly to bring on the dreaded local # . 


VI. That if the, present, highly unfortunate confusion of 


in time, then it will probably be found that neither private } j 
cash nor private neighborliness is as near exhaustion as is }) 


VII. That accordingly thought can well be given at once # 
to ways of organizing as in war time, the maximum emergency 
resources of the neighborliness of church, club, lodge, city block, — 
or what-not, the relief of all these to be cleared through an § 


purchasing and increasing regular jobs as Rochester recently } 
made successful. Depression-consciousness and relief-minded- § 
ness are undoubtedly unavoidable. But so is job-mindedness— * 
the effort of every man of good will and courage to help busi- | 
ness and industry back to normal proportions. Neither of these § 


today that all the bread in the world makes a poor substitute, } 


Perhaps in the old days regional planning could not have 
been done. We did not have the facilities for fact-finding. We 
did not know enough about the elements of economics or about | 
the changes in social progress to make any prognostication for — 


One result of the work of the planning bodies that have been 
organized all through the United States is that we are learn- — 
ing things about ourselves, many new discoveries, perfectly ob- ‘ 
vious now that they have been pointed out to us and others. 4 


of wealth on the other hand. We go gaily into projects for 


we are willing to make experiments, just so long as we are 


’ 


We know from the economic point of view that every sky 
scraper that goes up puts a dozen older buildings out of busi-— 


beyond which we are cutting off more than we are adding on. 


ill have to be met by solutions of a new character because the 
roblems are new. In every other country in the world there 
s just one laboratory for experiment, a laboratory which must 
aake these tests through the nation; make them on a nation- 
wvide scale. You in America have a different system. You 
ave one central laboratory, and you have forty-eight other 
aboratories. And those problems that demand new solutions 
an be tested out by you in these forty-eight laboratories. Some 

# the remedies will prove of no use, others will prove effi- 
racious, and out of all these forty-eight tests you will gradually 
evolve a national remedy to meet new problems. ‘Therein lies 
the advantage of America.” 

I believe work such as that of the Regional Plan Committee 
or parts of three sister states has opened our eyes to a new 
ista of the future. It has taken into account the social side, 
he economic side, the human side, as well as bricks and mortar. 
. ether the area and population of the region increase in the 
ruture or remain about as they are, the Regional Plan has laid 
-he foundation for a better future; for homes, ports, play- 
zrounds, highways, transportation; for the life and work 2 
nany millions of people. We have “growed like Topsy;” w 
must grow up by planning. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 488) 


=rom the constant anxiety of motor-infested suburban streets 
about their unfenced lawn. Even the confirmed suburbanites 
seem to breathe a little more deeply when they come back to 
the smoky city for their evening in town. 

And as for the city-dwellers who talk constantly of that little 
wwhite house in the country to which they will retire to tend 
the rosebushes and watch the lilacs bloom—enquire carefully, 
and you will usually find that there is a proviso of a few 
enonths in the city in the winter and of ample guest-rooms in 
the country: in other words, the intention of keeping a city 
*aproot through which one will draw one’s social atmosphere 
evithout the dust. Do they speak of retiring to the small towns 
end cities from which they came? Only very occasionally, 
when some native son has been so wounded or slighted in 
wouth that he must go back in his heyday to show those people 
that he has got the better of it, after all. No, those who 
pvould flee from New York in general are not looking for an- 
sther “community,” they would take with them to pleasanter 
shysical surroundings the social temper that they have found 
- . e 
in the big city; and often, when the chance comes, they find 
that they would rather stay than risk losing that by going 
at all. 

_ I am sure that there are in New York social games to be 
played by the ambitious in which the price of entrance is a 

t of rules as cruelly rigid as those of a New England village. 

ut in a fairly free-roving life, I have only occasionally caught 
ight of such players, much less been forced to count myself 
among them or court their disfavor by refusing to join. Neither 

y social nor business rating depends on a weekly appearance 

t church nor a preoccupation with the newest thing in bed- 
spreads, nor the number of cocktails that I can carry away 
pracefully from the country club. Nor do I, either for my 
own sake or for that of the children, have to keep thinking 
what the neighbors will say, like an acquaintance in a small 
town who darkened the front windows one Saturday night so 
that the people next door would not realize that she and her 
husband had not been invited to the Smith’s party. More im- 
portant than this, on the positive side, I can do what I can 
toward working out the sort of life which seems to fit my 
abilities and tastes and needs without shading the pattern to 
meet the ideas of a different sort of person or setting myself 
against an opposing view; and in doing this, I can count on 
finding friends who see things pretty much as I do. 

This chance to choose, as I have intimated, is not without 
ts price. It costs in money and noise and dirt. But even so, 
as the train crosses Harlem River and I look out at the dingy 
flats, see the smoke lying over the city, and hear the obstrep- 
srous racket of trucks and tugboats, I lean back in the seat 
with a sigh of contentment: once more, the simple life of 


New York. 


Little Stanislaw 
is cutting a tooth 


9252525252525 252 52525252525 e52525e25e25e5252 


Goodness knows, seven children were work enough. Then came little 


5tanislaw—and now he’s teething. 


If any housekeeper ever was in need of extra help, it’s Mrs. Polski. 
(nd that’s the very thing Fels-Naptha will give her—extra help for 
Jl her washing and cleaning. 

The reason is this:—Fels-Naptha isn’t “‘just soap”’. It’s unusually 
xood golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, these two 
safe, busy cleaners loosen dirt without hard rubbing. They work 
quickly, thoroughly—even in cool water. And thanks to this extra 
help, Mrs. Polski will find it easier to get more cleaning done. 

It may not mean much to Mrs. Polski, but, for your further in- 
formation, Fels-Naptha is most gentle to the hands. There’s bland, 
soothing glycerine in every golden bar. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 


to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. 


It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


IBOOKPLATES $1°0——= 


With your own name, or any other, beautifully printed on a 
genuine “Guzzardi” EX-LIBRIS. Only $1.00 per 100 packed in 
a neat gift box. Ideal for personal use and Xmas gifts. A 
variety of designs including one for children. Write immediately 
for free samples to Department 242. 


Gilbert Import Co. 


WORLD URNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 
List of Current Books on Internationalism, 5c; Building Up the 
International Mind, by H. A, Overstreet, 5c; Education for Human 
Brotherhood, by Rufus M. Jones, 5c. Free booklet on request. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


SPEAKERS : 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 


174 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AurHor’s ReskaRcH 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(including 
the Graphic) 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
Address 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


————— 


= ——— 


SS 


ais 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC.— 
340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES— 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—Courtenay. Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. ‘The 
American Child.’ 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


9» 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OR ORGAN- 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


Health 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


CIATION—450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
Operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Director, Orson 
N. Kelly; Associate Director, Betty C. 
St ee 1537—35th St., N. W., Washington, 
Dac: 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


HENTALHYGIENE, INC.— pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,’ monthly $1.00 a year. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
Sight. Ljiterature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE | 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— For the | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL | 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- | 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social H 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME | 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


Foundations 


BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established | 
organizations to expand their activities. Con-_ 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. sum { 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. ' 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field | 
Director. i 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, dir.; 130 E 22nd St., New York. | 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- |j 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, } 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- |j 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its | 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


WORK—cC. M._ Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The |! 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. | 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- |) 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of ]/ 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the | 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May | 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a | 
membership fee of five dollars. ! 


Racial Cooperation 


OPERA TION— 703 Standard Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. | 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes | 
and conditions through conference, coopera- | 
tion, and popular education. Correspondence | 
invited. 


service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth | 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 1133 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“‘Oppor- | 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” ie 


Religious Organizations 


MISSIONS— 105 FE. 22d St., New York. 
Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 
Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. | 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work | 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A.’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, } 
foreign born, Indian. colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
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i Industrial Democracy 
| LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 
JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 


CY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 


Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 


placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as 
national, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 


York City. 


pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
| play, are all means to this end. 


Nursing. National office, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York City. District office (for social 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


INGOTS AND DOLES 
(Continued from page 458) 


‘rom a church guild. Mother and a new baby at the Braddock 
eneral Hospital. Father getting a loan—and a welcome one 
from the company. 

Who said “the dole’? The thing is “doles.” 

But suppose! Suppose that a money alternative for all of 
these doles were paid in a lump sum once a month by a col- 
aboration of industry and of government to each unemployed 
or partially employed man! And suppose that this money alter- 
native were equal to the charitarian “minimum” of “relief”! 
‘And suppose that everybody then said to the man: “Now you 
and your family will spend your own money and purchase your 
=wn subsistence! No more packages of groceries! No more 
ulelivered rations! No more slating of steel works superintend- 
ents by eminent and learned visiting nurses for not putting 
‘vitamins in your diet!” 

Ah! Can’t you hear the chant of patterned patter? How 
the man’s manhood would be undermined! Think of him buy- 
ng his own “relief” out of his own unemployment stipend! He 
eouldn’t stand it. He’s an American. He’s accustomed to the 
American way. He'd go to pieces. He’d never work again. 
_ Just what they used to say about the consequences, for Amer- 
feans, of industrial-accident stipends! Now they don’t say it 
amy more. Now we have industrial accident stipends, and they 
have stopped saying it. Nothing revises expectation except 
experiment. ot 

I talked with Superintendent Hartsuff of the Edgar Thom- 
‘son works about accidents. I felt very admiring of him and 
very sorry for him. 

Why should a manly maker of steel be expected also to be 
a domestic examiner of people’s homes and of their pantry 
shelves and of their unemployment hunger needs? And how 
could Mr. Hartsuff ever effectively convey to the Corporation’s 
Finance Committee in New York the stories of individual 
families and of individual needs of dried beans or fresh 
tomatoes ? 

I wondered if the Finance Committee would not ultimately 
like it better and if Mr. Hartsuff would not ultimately like it 
better if the Corporation would pay cash to the unemployed, 
just as it pays cash to the disabled and just as it pays cash 
to the superannuated, and just as it pays cash (fat years and 
lean years) to the stockholders and to the bondholders—and 
then let Mr. Hartsuff just make steel. 

‘He glowingly showed me the Edgar Thomson accident rec- 
ords. Some of them displayed the counts of “lost-time” cases. 
In the seven years from 1914 to 1920 the average annual num- 
ber of “lost-time” cases was 578. In the subsequent ten years 
from 1921 to 1930 the average annual number of “lost-time” 
cases was 52. In 1930 it was 38. 

No wonder the Corporation was proud! No wonder Mr. 
Hartsuff was proud! It takes a good man to achieve such a 
result—a good man inspired both by his own goodness and by 
the new cash costs of accidents. 

.I was wondering what might be achieved by a good man and 
by new cash costs of unemployment when Mr. Hartsuff pointed, 
rather shyly, to a big pile of sheet bars. They were strips of 


steel, flat, thinnish, long, thousands of them, heaped. 

“There will be twenty thousand tons of them,” said Mr. 
Hartsuff. 

“Whose order?” I wanted to know. 

“No order,” said Mr. Hartsuff. 
work, a little pay, for Christmas.” 

Well, I don’t mind being sentimental. Twenty thousand 
tons of sheet bars, with no buyer in sight, and just for Christ- 
mas, was a nice thought. 

Then I had a more rationalistic thought. Could there be 
piles of sheet bars, piles of ingots, all ready for the next pros- 
perity period? ‘Could there be not merely “relief” groceries 
or “relief” wages but “relief” production? Could there be 
some, any, continuity of production in the midst of so much 
discontinuity of demand? 

I thought: “I must try to find out.” 

(Next article: Ingots and Jobs, in Survey Graphic for March.) 


“Christmas. A little 


FRANCIS CROWLEY VS. THE PEOPLE OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 478) 


of the State of New York against Francis Crowley took only 
five days and on May 29 a carefully chosen jury found him 
guilty. On June 1 he was sentenced to be executed. An ap- 
peal was taken but denied by the Court of Appeals on No- 
vember 17. A second appeal, one for clemency, to Governor 
Roosevelt was pending when this issue went to press. The 
strong probability is that he will have been electrocuted by the 
time this article is read. 

The People of the State of New York had vindicated their 
law and given evidence of their power and authority. 

The case of Francis Crowley against the People of the 
State of New York has not yet been decided. 

Let me recapitulate. An unwanted infant, born out of wed- 
lock, placed on a baby farm, transferred to an orphan asylum 
and then back to this foster home, unable to benefit by common- 
school education, playing truant repeatedly, transferred to a 
special school, breaking windows, arriving at the Juvenile 
Court, discovered to be a border-line defective incapable of 
much reading or writing, placed on probation—left school at 
seventeen years of age. Awakening to girls, he stole autos for 
their pleasure and was four times arrested for it but released; 
served one term in 1929 and in 1930 was placed on probation. 
Caught up in a shooting and fearing the police, he bought two 
each of several kinds of weapons and began a career of adven- 
ture and crime, ending with stick-ups, shooting a detective, 
killing a policeman. 

He was born out of law and he died an outlaw. He re- 
sisted and rejected authority; throughout his life he was against 
society. But was society working in his interests? Let us see. 

He was sane, but was society? 

He was mentally deficient, but was society less so? 

He was delinquent, but was not society delinquent? 

He was criminal, but are the People of the State of New 
York free from guilt and participation? 

Law has triumphed, but has justice? 

Was society’s attitude responsible (Continued on page 511) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERT, establishing and managing self-sup- 
porting homes for men, available to organization 
wishing to extend their usefulness in charitable 
work. Write 6965 SURVEY. 


AVAILABLE, an experienced worker with 
young people, in social and character program 
work, 6966 SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR of Case Work in family, child 
welfare or institution fields. Successful experi- 
ence in Eastern cities. 6967 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, (19), college student (evening 
courses), wishes position. Will do anything which 
will contribute towards his support. 6947 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with experience. 
tractive personality, ability, initiative, excellent 
references, desires change position. Especially 
interested in organization, personnel work, finan- 
cial reports and budgeting. 6955 Survey. 


WIDOW, unencumbered, desires position as 
Companion or Housekeeper. References. 6964 
SuRVEY. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER (woman). 
New York School of Social Work gradu- 
Ten years’ experience covering chil- 
dren’s behavior clinic, vocational guidance, fam- 
ily case work, child placing. Member A. A. S. W., 
A. A. P. S. W., American Orthopsychiatric 
Ass’n. Wishes position in New York City or 
environs in a psychiatric clinic, a family agency 
or an agency for delinquent girls stressing a 
psychiatric point of view. 6961 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent~—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch, 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Address Advertising Department, 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


SOCIAL AGENCIES are welcome to use Assem- 
bly Room at 99 Park Avenue for meetings, after- 
noon teas, and special supper parties at very rea- 
sonable rates. Communicate with Mrs. M. de 
Bonneval, Caledonia 5-0900. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Boys, girls 
adults. Well equipped camp New 
130 acres. Accommodates 100 children. Private 
lake. Tennis courts, athletic fields, running 
water, modern plumbing. No investment. 6963 
SurRvVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6794 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: Names and addresses of identical 
twins above 45. Heredity Investigators, care 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 


ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 
SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEAMAN BROS. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 


Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


The Collegiate Service, Inc. | 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 
Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and || 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. |}) 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st Street, NEw York 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a 
work. xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 


psychiatric, personnel workers and _ others. lt 


| 
BI 


} 


WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 
GwywneE Ross, Director 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-5483 


The Aim: 
To give careful personal service to a lim- 
ited number of clients, 

The Service: 
Placement of young women with college edu- 
cation in Secretarial and office positions. 
Placement of experienced women in execu- 
tive, junior executive and writing positions. 
This service is free to employers. 

The Method: 
To make a careful study of the experience, 
training, abilty and personality of each 
candidate and to send no one to apply for 
a position unless exceptionally well quali- 
fied for the particular work required. 

MONI England names. Ask for prices 

on index cards or envelopes. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, 69 Newbury, Bester 


Millions in small and large sumg 
raised from our 30,000 New 


DEBATE DATA 


DEBATE CLUBS—PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
Latest data on leading controversial questions, 


Send for Question and Price List for 1931-32 


to 
THE DEBATERS INFORMATION BUREAU 


8 Horton Place Portland, Maine 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNNAL oF NursincG shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
tis a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menta, Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
ified Advertise- 
ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 


CLassIFIgD ADVERTISING Dept. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 
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Lexington 2-6677 | Fi 


rofessional attitude towards their |f | 


4 
| 9 
a 


Social Welfare Societies need it. © 


Your Own Agency 


Booklet on request 


spy ras 


yaaa 
: (Agency) 
= National Office 
i 130 E. 22nd St. 


se New York City 


District Office 
(for social work) 
270 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass. 
[5 WOOO Or Om Orr Orr Orr Ores 


we can do it 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 
PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 
write 
THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East roth Stret 
New York, N. Y. 


Mailing 


122 Fifth Avenue 


for this child’s lack of a home 
as an infant? Was the pressure against the child born out 
of wedlock responsible for his lack of a mother’s care and 
protection? Would perhaps a broader spirit towards irregular 
marriages have provided him some benefit of paternal guidance? 

He had a home, to be sure, with kindness and religious edu- 
cation. But it is apparent that within that home elements were 
working against him in pattern and performance, as noted in 
the shooting affair of his foster brother and the police. 

Society is responsible for the continued existence of orphan 
asylums, and this boy in his early years was exposed to the 
restrictive influences of two institutions in which he manifested 
mischievousness and a rebellious spirit. In this early formative 
period, to what extent was society responsible for reactions 
against persons and events that tended to limit the growth of 
his personality in terms of his limited intelligence? To what 
extent did this early experience lead to anti-social attitudes? 
“Why should not society have known his mental state shortly 
after he entered school? Why should it have taken eight years 
and an experience in a Juvenile Court to ascertain that he was 
intellectually sub-standard? Is not the inability to learn to 
read and write significant? What responsibility had the school 
for attempting to convert this boy, naturally left-handed, to 
right-handedness? How far did the school, an institution. of 
society, fail in its work in solving the problems of truancy? 
Why was he not sent to a truant.school or place for temporary 
reform other than his short stay at St. Michael’s? What effort 
did the school make to bring about an adaptation in school 
life? What explanation is there for placing this subnormal 
boy with special deficiencies in reading and writing in a print- 
ing class? What consistent effort for character-training and 
personalty-development is noted during his school career? His 
education for character, citizenship, vocational development and 
economic security does no credit to the State of New York. 


(Continued from page 509) 


ND next in the Juvenile Court. He has been a truant; he 
has broken school windows; he has opposed authority; he 

is found to have an I. Q. of seventy-six, a mental age of ten 
and eight-twelfths years; he is placed upon probation and noth- 
ing is done when that probation is violated. 
potentially reconstructive influences of the Juvenile Court. 
How much might have been gained through a Berkshire In- 
dustrial Home, a Children’s Village or some similar organiza- 
tion which gives intelligent consideration to juvenile problems? 
Further, this boy of seventeen goes to Philadelphia and pur- 
chases unlawful weapons. How far has society safeguarded 


fouling | Social Work MULTIGRAPHING 
d Publi ealth 
eee own TYPEWRITING 


PRINTING 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


If you will investigate you will find that 
better, quicker and cheaper 
you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 

Company 

Mth Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 


Hooven Typewritten Letters 
Lowest Rates 


J. A. Want Orcanization, Inc. 


Watkins 9-8910 


He escapes the: 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


AM YOU — — 
So speaks the suitably designed, 


Mimeographing the properly multigraphed letter. 
hiirecsing Call Barclay 7-9633 for letters that 
Mailing say, “I am you.” 


Quick SERVICE LETTER CoMPANY 


RPORATE 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9633 
* * * 

SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 
* * * 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 


ADDRESSING = FILLING-IN 


New York COMPLETE MAILINGS 


the sale of weapons designed to be turned against itself? How 
far is society responsible for letting it be possible for this sub- 
normal youth to purchase, transport across the borders of 
three states, carry and use the means for holding up stores 
and shooting policemen? Is not the state responsible for his 
actual possession of the weapon with which he killed an officer 
of the law? Is it not time for society to devise some intelligent 
regulation of weapons of an anti-social nature? 

Then he is arrested for stealing, and special pleading secures 
his release. He is arrested again, found guilty and once more 
released because of the pleadings of a priest. Arrested a third 
time, he serves a short sentence. Arrested a fourth time, he is 
placed on probation, which he violates. Yet his record in 
school, in the Juvenile Court, and as to his previous arrests 
was available; still he is permitted to go on his irresponsible 
way. Was society not responsible here? 

Following this came more active participation in crimes as. 
a hold-up man and a suspected gangster, ending in the wounding 
of one man and the killing of another. Up to the moment of 
the siege by the police he had outwitted all the constructive 
forces of society. 

Francis Crowley had potentials that were not essentially 
anti-social. He exhibited a certain degree of gratitude to his 
foster mother and paid board to her regularly when he earned 
it; he exhibited tender feelings toward a sixteen-year-old girl; 
he had worked at his trade for almost three years without 
conflict with his union, his employer or his fellow-workers. 
For all his limited mentality he was making an economic and 
social adjustment to his family, his work and his girl friends. 
In the light of these exhibited possibilities, I ask to what ex- 
tent was society responsible for the volcanic development of 
this dynamic, vain, subnormal but nonetheless mentally acute 
individual, who had the capacity to use his eyes ‘and hands in 
work better than in reading and writing? It is true he shot 
and killed Patrolman Hirsch. But would he have met Patrol- 
man Hirsch and would there have been a shooting if society 
had taken advantage of its repeated opportunities to protect 
the boy and itself? 

I charge that society failed to make a rational effort to 
develop this one of its wards, to build upon what strength 
he possessed and to cultivate the virtues that were latent— 
an indictment of social inactivity, indifference or ignorance. 

Francis Crowley was born an unwanted child. His life 
ended as an unwanted man. Can anyone bring an indictment 
in the action of Francis Crowley vs. The People of the State 
of New York? 
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THE ORIGINS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 
(Continued from page 475) 


ments had an immediate effect on thinking and policy in 

several ways. Some of them gave impetus to that phase of 
economic coordination which may be called industrial plan- § 
ning. The growth of mergers and industrial combinations made | 
it necessary for these enterprises to think more systematically- 
ahead and to plan their productive and distributive activities. 

Thus, during these years, there emerged a wider process of © 
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munerative price level, began to struggle with the problem of & 
adjusting productive capacity to market demand, originating 
various schemes for internal control. And the idea that } 
continued prosperity must be maintained on a basis of mass 
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production and mass purchasing power stimulated a general — 
search for methods of stabilizing employment and wages which — 


would enable the masses to earn an increasing share of their 
own output. 

These impulses were already rising in capitalistic countries 
when a new factor entered upon the scene from Soviet Russia, 
with the adoption of the Five-Year Plan in the fall of 1928. 


During 1928-29 came the first intimations of interest in the — 


western world in the work and methods of the Gosplan in 
Moscow. Though the practical possibilities of the Five-Year 
Plan remained to be demonstrated, the plan itself gave a new 
focus to the converging trends of thought, unifying them in the 
idea of economic planning and of special institutions for planning. 

The industrial depression following the stock-market crash 
of November 1929 brought the inconsistencies of post-War 
development into full view and made the quest for a method 
of balanced economic growth the main preoccupation of the 
entire world. 


E are in the midst of this situation today. The enthusi- 
astic faith in unregulated capitalism and laissez-faire is 
shaken. Everywhere there is groping for new economic concepts 
and new economic methods. All the older schools of eco- 
nomics are in a state of disintegration and a general effort is 
being made to analyze anew the function of economic guid- 
ance and to build up new concepts which may serve as a basis 
of action. While no definite coordinated system of ideas has 
been evolved, the general trend is in the direction of a new way 
of economic thought which emphasizes two points: First, the 
possibility of a proper understanding of the process of eco- 
nomic change; second, the need for consciously planning 
and guiding economic activities in the interests of the entire 
community and in the paths of peaceful and orderly progress. 
As this trend proceeds a synthesis of the various elements 
which have made for planning is coming to the fore. While the 
planning idea is getting its greatest impetus today from the ex- 
ample of Soviet Russia where the attempt to carry out the 
Five-Year Plan has aroused tremendous interest in its proc- 
esses and methods, it is being more and more related to indus- 
trial developments in all countries and to its various roots 
everywhere. In particular in the United States planning is 
seen to be the logical culmination of the two basic movements 
which already before 1914 began to cut the foundations from 
under laissez-faire, namely scientific management and public 
regulation. The former slowly evolved the techniques which 
may now be utilized for the coordination of inter-plant and 
inter-industry relations. From the latter comes the economic 
doctrine that industry is invested with a public interest—a con- 
cept which is so shaping our attitudes that we may make proper 
use of these techniques. Together the two movements are 
bridging the gap between technical planning for single plants 
and industries to economic planning which contemplates the 
coordination of all industrial and economic activities in order 
to balance a progressively developing technology with a pro- 
gressively rising standard of living. 
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ANY a bright child is 

unjustly blamed for 
dullness because he cannot 
hear what his teacher says. 
She may not know that his 
hearing is defective. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of such children in 
school now. If their ears are 
neglected, they will prob- 
ably repeat grades much 
more often than other 
children. 


Any school which is 
equipped with a phonograph 
audiometer can discover its 
hard of hearing children, a 
large proportion of whom 


can be saved from lifelong deafness provided 


For more than 12 years a national service 
organization has been warning against quack 
remedies and giving information concerning 
hearing aids, vocational and employment prob- 
lems, hearing tests for children and lip reading 
instruction. 


It has also assisted in forming local leagues for 
the deafened which have helped thousands to 
readjust their lives. Many of these leagues have 
auditorium earphone sets, amplified radios and 
demonstrations of standard hearing aids. 


It is prepared to help those who have few social 
contacts and who are isolated in small villages 


and remote places. If you have any sort of hear- | 


ing problem which you long to talk over with 
some one who will listen—and understand— 
write enclosing a self-addressed envelope to the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., 1537—35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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There are millions of adults 
in the United States whose 
ear troubles were neglected 
in their childhood, or later, 
and who are now perma- 
nently deafened. Their num- 
ber cannot be known since 
many of them are so reticent, 
so sensitive about their 
handicap that they make 
every effort to conceal it. 


With increasing deafness, 
year after year, there often 
comes to the hard of hearing 
a feeling that there is a con- 
stantly growing barrier— 
an invisible wall—between 
themselves and their fellows. 


Deafened persons are often persuaded to buy 


worthless devices and nostrums which do more 


they receive expert care and attention. 
harm than good. The victims suffer in silence. 


Common colds, especially when involving the 


nasal sinuses, are a frequent cause of deafness. However, there are scientifically constructed 


Noses should be blown gently, or infected ff instruments which amplify sound and do aid 
mucus may be forced through the tubes into sre impaired hearing. Ear specialists can advise 
the middle ear and cause deafness. ale yi regarding thera. 

After an attack of measles, diphtheria, scarlet’ |22z 8 But when all scientific aids to hearing fail, lip 
fever, meningitis or infantile paralysis, the [23% Paberce® a pees to old and young. It 
ears should be examined to see ifany condition |Zzat) ° re e at 4 en part of the See 

Swhich might cause deafness remains in.the jawagu, © SVeLy Chile whose hearing 18 impaired. 

tubes leading to the ears. Diseased tonsils, Bee tet Much of the deafness among adults, now in- 
adenoids, or running ears often lead to deaf- curable, could have been prevented if the 
ness. Undernourishment may have a definite cause had been detected and properly treated 


relation to impairment of hearing. during childhood. 
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FREE 


—for your library 


The Complete_ HERLOCK HOLMES 


in two v s—1000 pages each—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month 
(ne Club now. It costs you nothing to 
ere belong... 


A great many people (we know) have been inclined to join 
the Book-of-the-Menth Club, but have neglected to do so largely through oversight. 


This special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastination by making it worth 
while for you not to delay longer. We suggest, simply, that you get full information 
now about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does for you, and then decide once 
for all whether you want to join. The fact that close to 100,000 judicious readers 
belong to the organization — that they include many of the most prominent people’ 
in the country, im every profession and every- walk of life—that the retail value of the 
free books received by the club’s members (seven-eighths of which represented book- 
dividends) reached the astonishing total during 1931 of $876,000—all these are indi- 
cations that it is worth your while at least to get the facts about the Book - of- the- 
Month Club as quickly as possible, and then (if you want to) join. Many people do 
not realize, for instance, that they may receive the ‘various advantages of being a 
member, and yet buy as few as four books a year, if they find no more they: want 
out of from 200 to 250 reported upon by the judges. Surely, within the- next year, 
the judges shown here will recommend at least a few new books you will be very 
anxious not to miss. Why not—by joining the Club — make sure of getting these, 
get the many other undoubted conveniences the organization gives book- readets, 
and also get this two- volume Conan Doyle Memorial Edition, free, for’ ‘your library ? 
William Allen White Send the coupon below at once, and get full details as to how the Club Operates, 


VOLUME ONE 
—Please Read 
IMPORTANT—Please Re The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
a the srarerarh aucnerhint sine Menioits of Sherlock Holmes 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
advertisement anuary t there 
are a little over 1000 copies of The T° "U5 Short sonar NOMS Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 
Pp 
Complete Sherlock Holmes \eft, out of how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This 
a very large original edition. These ha LUME TWO request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 
are rapidly being taken, so that- if Sean cares to your service. 
you are at all interested, it is advis- he Valley of Rear 
able to send the coupon at once. The Sign of he Pour 
This is the first time in the United (complete novel) 
Henry Seidel Canby States that all of Sherlock Holmes —_—_ The Hound of the Baskervilles 
Chairman (four novels and fifty-six short sto- HisLastBow | (fe Ter ears ca ae ota a Tc 
ries) have been printed in one col- 44.6... “age cole : A 
The Editorial Board of the lection. The complete contents are: Uz shore stories eee, |) Citycs Se ee eee cee ee 


Book-of-the- Month Club Books shipped to Canadian members through 


Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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